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HE only new fact of the week is, that the British Government 
has twice proposed a conference on Danish affairs, to beattended 
by the Powers who signed the Treaty of 1852, and the Diet. It 
from a reply given by Lord Palmerston on Thursday night 
that the first proposal, which included an armistice, was rejected, 
and it was then made again without this condition. The second 
ofier was accepted by Austria and Prussia, but Denmark has not 
replied, and the Diet never acts in a hurry except when it is going 
to oppress. Consequently the meeting is still doubtful, but whether 
it meets or not the Government would appear to be in a most un- 
enviable position. If the Conference is unsuccessful, the Cabinet 
will only have succeeded in rendering negotiation more hopeless 
than before ; if successful, it will have helped to legalize what Lord 
Palmerston called a “violent aggression.” 


Lord Clanricarde has commenced a subscription on behalf of 
wounded Danes, the soldiers of the little kingdom, who are des- 
ctibed by the Times correspondent in the highest terms, being ill- 
provided with medical comforts. The design is a benevolent one, 
but it will tend rather to let English sympathy exhale itself with- 
out action. Wounded Danes will be delighted, doubtless, but 
unwounded Danes will be very apt to say that England’s sym- 
pathy is that of a woman—that she promises troops and sends 
nurses, offers bayonets and sends lint. 


The agitation among the minor States of Germany seems to 
increase. The forces of the great Powers being in motion, it is 
thought that the little Powers may be eaten up, and a con- 
ference for combined action has been held at Wurzburg. The 
resolutions arrived at are variously reported, but they are said to 
include a resolve to reserve the question of succession in Holstein to 
the Diet, and to “mobilize” the minor armies. This would be 
& menace to the two great Powers, but the minor States are not 
in the Diet quite so brave. It was proposed that they should 
declare the London Treaty of no value, and that its execution had 
been rendered impossible ; but they declined, and only refused to 
receive King Christian's representative, and ordered another 
“report” on the succession. ‘These Princes have 15,000,000 of 
people and 200,000 soldiers, but neither leader nor organization, 
and their advisers talk with imbecile irresolution of asking the 
“protection ” of Louis Napoleon. If they do, Prussia and Austria 
will declare them traitors, and dethrone them with their subjects’ 
consent, 


On Thursday night Lord Palmerston said in reply to Lord John 
Manners that the Prussian army did pass the frontier of Jutland, 
and took up a position at a place called Kolding. In answer to re- 
Presentations addressed to Berlin, ‘“‘ we were informed that that 
operation was not only without orders but against orders, and that, 
m consequence, the commander of the forces on the spot would be 
reprimanded. But it was added that, the occupation of that place 
being of great strategical value for the security of the allied troops 
in Schleswig, the occupation would, nevertheless, be continued.” 

Occupation was, we suppose, ‘‘ contrary to orders ” in the same 
Sense in which when a schoolmaster pomts out an uncommonly 
obnoxious person to his boys, and says to them, “On no account 
mowball that man,” it is contrary to orders to do so. The con- 
duct of Austria and Prussia, especially Prussia, throughout this 

business has been a tissue of hypocrisy and fraud. 





On Monday night the House of Commons became, not unnatur- 
ally, somewhat fractious about the non-production of the Danish 
papers, and Mr. Osborne, who delights in these rows, made,—in no 
very serious spirit, we imagine,—a violent war speech, re- 
proaching the Ministry for standing by while their ally was 
butchered, and moving to defer the Navy Estimates till the 
House should know what its prospects of war might be. The 
speech of the evening, however, was Mr. Disraeli's. He congra- 
tulated Lord Palmerston on having, during the last four years, 
‘established a name that bears terror to no country except 
his own.” He quizzed him for the ineffectual proposal of 
the armistice, said that, on the rumour of its failure, he had 
purposely given him an opportunity to explain, but that after 
“a dead silence, Mr. Layard, who seems to me to do the work of 
the Government, rose with becoming modesty, and announced 
a diplomatic failure.’ The House did not want to be assured 
of the failure, but did wish to know the motive for the attempt. 
Mr. Disraeli referred to Lord Palmerston’s answer about the 
“brutal outrage ” of the Prussian invasion of Jutland as given in 
the vein which used to be called ‘‘ the Cambyses vein, but which of 
late has been the property of the noble lord,” and which in old days 
would have ‘‘alarmed Europe and animated the House of Commons, 
but which in the present instance was received with the depression 
and despondency which now usually accompany such expressions of 
the noble lord, because experience proves to us that they generally 
herald the humiliation of our country.” If the Prussians had heard 
that reply of Lord Palmerston’s before withdrawing from Jutland, 
Mr. Disraeli thought they would probably have stayed there. He 
concluded a very epigrammatic speech by suggesting that if a 
dissolution came, and a man in the crowd should ask any of the 
members, “ How about Denmark?” he would have nothing 
authentic tosay. Members were content with an ebullition of anger, 
and when Mr. Osborne divided the House on his motion there 
appeared only 47 for it, and 220 against. 


Mr. Fitzgerald on Tuesday brought forward his motion for the 
production of all papers on the steam rams. The Government 
refused them, and, after a spirited debate, the House supported 
their view by 178 to 153. We have commented on the debate 
in another place, but it is necessary to correct a statement made 
by Mr. Fitzgerald. He affirms that the Foreign Secretary, after 
refusing to seize the steam rams from want of legal authority, 
agreed to seize them on receipt of a menace from Mr. Adams, 
This was denied by the Attorney-General, but the facts only appear 
clearly in the American Blue-Book. Earl Russell did announce to 
Mr. Adams that the rams would not be stopped, and on the 3rd Sept. 
Mr. Adams wrote saying that the note received would produce a 
declaration of war. That note arrived at the Foreign Office just 
as a second note from Earl Russell reached Mr. Adams, stating 
that Government had received further information, and would 
retain the rams. The source of this information the Attorney- 
General said was the one point in the matter which Government 
must keep secret. 

Dr. Pusey has evidently got a profound conviction that true 
unity of spirit is engendered by common repulsion rather than 
common attraction. ‘ Any one,” he confides to the Record, “‘ who 
knows anything of human nature, knows in what countless cases 
the fear of Hell first drove men to their forgotten God and 
Saviour,” and, therefore, he calls the Lord Chancellor’s recent 
judgment in the case of “Essays and Reviews” ‘ soul-des- 
troying,” and, on exactly the same principle, he offers to ally bim- 
self with the Record, on the ground of a strong common repulsion 
to that judgment,—an offer which the Record, recognizing in the 
most cordial spirit that common hatreds imply a truly Christian 
unity of spirit, gladly accepts, calls Dr. Pusey’s letter “ admirable 
and faithful,” and sounds the call to common action on the part of 
all who think with the new Puseyite and the old Evangelical 
party that, as Dr. Pusey naively reminds us, “God when He 
revealed Hell, knew the creatures which he had made better than 
these people.” ‘This, then, is to be the basis of the new coalition 
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between the dregs of the Puseyite and the dregs of the Evan- 
gelical party,—for common belief, the assertion of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible, and the Gospel of Hell everlasting ; 
for common action the subversion of the Privy Council's 
judgment. Dr. Pusey writes, and the Record receives what he 
says, exactly as if our Lord had come preaching and revealing not 
Himself and the Kingdom of God, but the Devil and the King- 
dom of Hell, in order that the scared human race might walk back- 
wards from the bottomless pit, and so recoil into their Saviour'’s 
arms. It is a curious example of a great spiritual engine with the 
wheels reversed. 

Lord Clarence Paget tried to explain away the reduction of the 
number of sailors and boys in the Navy on Thursday night. He 
said our force was really increasing, because every iron-plated 
ship, substituted for the old line-of-battle ships, required fewer 
men in proportion to work it, though adding infinitely to the 
power of the fleet. In place of eleven line-of-battle ships last year, 
we had only ten this year ; but in place of four armour ships last 
year we had seven this. Last year we had 41 frigates, corvettes, 
&ec.; this year, 42. Last year we had 98 gunboats, sloops, 
&e.; this year, 99 — making a total of sea-going ships 
of 154 last year against 158 this, but a much greater 
increase in power. He explained the reduction in the 
number of boys by the wish of the naval officers for grown- 
up servants in place of the second-class boys, and in regard to the 
reduction in the Coastguard service said little more than that 
there were 1,500 vacancies in the Coastguard ships, and that this 
branch of the service admitted of reduction, Lord Clarence made 
some very remarkable statements as to the growing popularity of 
the Navy. Whereas in 1859 it took on an average six months to get 
the proper complement of men for a line-of-battle ship, it is now 
easily done in three weeks or a month. 


Field-Marshal Wrangel has ordered that German shall be used 
for worship and teaching in all parts of Schleswig except one 
parish ; the people may, however, use Danish in services for the 
sick under certain circumstances. Eighty thousand Danes, and 
as many Frisians, are therefore compelled to use German against 
their will by the power which is killing Danes and Germans by 
the thousand to prevent Germans being forced to learn Danish. 
But then the German is “‘ the language of civilization,” and of all 
princes, except Napoleon, the Sultan, and Victor Emanuel, 
throughout Europe. 


The Democratic Convention for the nomination of the next 
President of the United States will meet at Chicago on the 4th 
July next. The Republicans will wait to see the result of their 
enemies’ deliberations before they nominate their next candidate, 
but all the best men hope the choice will fall upon Lincoln. Not 
only has he been a sagacious, an impartial, a devoted, and, above 
everything, an upright ruler, but his selection would avoid the 
enormous evil of a new change in the permanent service of the 
Government,—an evil which all thoughtful Americans are begin- 
ning to regard as greater and greater with every new experience 
of its results. 

A meeting of Americans in London was held last week in Regent 
Street, to organize a committee to work in concert with one formed 
in Paris, for obtaining subscriptions or goods towards the great fair 
to be held in New York on the 28th of March, for the benefit of the 
Sanitary Commission in the Federal States. The working of the Com- 
mission has so recently been explained both in ourspecia! correspond- 
ent’s letter and in our own columns that we need not further refer to 
it; but we must record Judge Winter's extraordinary statement that 
seventy millions of dollars (or about 14,000,000/. without allowing 
for depreciation of the currency) “have been collected in the 
States for the Commission since its foundation.” The Commission 
has existed about two years and nine months,—which would give, 
if Judge Winter's figures have been correctly reported, a voluntary 
subscription of more than 5,000,000/. per annum from a population 
of about 20,000,000, or at the rate of 1/. per annum for every 
family. If this be true, the result is almost a revolution in the 
whole theory of taxation. The Americans would according to this 
have put upon themselves a voluntary tax equivalent to a 7d.or 8d. 
income-tax. But we think there must either be some error in the 
figures, or that the State Governments have contributed largely to 
the funds. We trust that the New York fair of the 28th March 
may be a grand success. 





; Mr. Gladstone's Bill for granting deferred annuities to the poor 
18, 1t appears, to be resisted. The working men conspicuous in the 
management of trades-unions appear to imagine that it will affect 


' them, and are passing violent resolutions against the ineuls em 
| veyed in the idea that they cannot take care of their own mouey, 
| They have funny ideas of insult, for the middle class might just 

as well protest against the insolence of the Bank of England in 
taking care of their Consols. Their real objection is a more serious 
| one; but theyare wrong. The scheme will increase the prosperity 
| alike of unions and societies, for it will enable them to devote 
themselves to allowances for the sick without being hampered by 

the management of a pension list, and ways may easily be found 
for making them the largest purchasers of the deferred annuities gp 
behalf of their own subscribers. 





The Police of Paris will have it that Mazzini was at the bottom 
of the recent attempt to assassinate the Emperor. In the acte 
| d’accusation it is affirmed that Mazzini gave the actual conspira. 
tors a note ordering Greco to do certain things not explained, 
and there is a letter from Tmperatore, offering to murder Louis 
Napoleon, which, say the police, was communicated to Mazzinj, 
This is all the proof they produce, and we need not say that it 
amounts to nothing, the first letter of Mazzini's being only a 
order to do something, not to assassinate, and the second being to, 
not from, him. Weighed against his own word they prove only this, 
that the police are very anxious to connect Mazzini with 8 plot 
which it is not improbable they invented. 


Judgment was passed yesterday on the four Italian conspirator, 
Greco and Trabucco were condemned to transportation for life, and 
Imperatore and Sciaglioni to twenty years’ transportation. 


There is a pleasant state of affairs existing in Ross-shire, There 
-has hitherto been no police there, there is a good deal of poverty 
in winter, the sheriffs look upon sheep-stealing as London magis. 
trates do upon maiming, viz., as an amusement practised by cer. 
tain classes, and not very blameable, and the crime has increased 
till it seriously affects the value of farms. The breeders lose fre 
quently in a year more than their rent, one man losing 568 
sheep worth 30s. a piece in two years. The proprietors ar » 
moved that they have at last introduced the new police; but the 
Scotsman points out that this is insufficient, and calls on the 
sheriffs to do their duty, and the landowners to evict all crofter 
found guilty of stealing. If ever much of England falls into the 
hands of little proprietors they will carry very different laws about 
agricultural theft than at present exist. The farmers bear them now 
because they have a margin; but the loss from incessant larceny 
must be a very appreciable addition to rent, and it is scarcely ever 
punished. Who is to prove that John Nokes took those heaps of 
firewood out of a hedge, or that Jane Stokes could not have carried, 
let alone collected, the heaps of corn called “ gleanings?” 


The Bill for allowing linseeded malt to escape duty passed its 
second reading on Wednesday, after a debate in which everybody 
cavilled at the Bill, and everybody voted for it. Most of the 
arguments used simply amounted to pleas for the reduction of the 
tax, and for the rest, the main point was this :—Can beer made 
from linseeded malt be made drinkable? Mr. Bass had sent 
to the House of Commons a quantity of this stuff, and the 
members seem to have been divided in opinion. We fear Mr 
Gladstone's well-known taste in wine,—witness his fourteen shil- 
ling claret—has led him to underrate the drinking capacity of the 
labourer. He will drink spirits of nitre instead of gin, and we 
suspect will swallow linseeded beer, and if he will the revenue can 
hardly avoid serious loss. Still it is a fair question for the 
Exchequer to decide. 


The Times, which has always shown a vindictive hatred of Sir 
Walter Crofton’s great and successful experiment in Ireland, tries 
to raise a new prejudice against the surveillance of the prisonet 
liberated on licence, by narrating at length the espionage practised 
in France on the four men suspected of the attempt to assassi- 
nate the Emperor before their arrest, and asks if we wish English 
prisoners to be subject to such treatment? This shows the grossest 
ignorance of the subject. The surveillance of the police over pri- 
soners liberated on licence has been shown again and again to be 
favourable to their employment, not detrimental to it, if it be only 
openly acknowledged, and the prisoner comes with the strong recom 
mendation of his prison teachers. It is only those who are falling 
back into their old practices who have anything to dread from this 
relation. General Cartwright, the Inspector of Constabulary for the 
Eastern Counties, himself stated to sir George Grey that “ where 
ticket-of-leave men appear as strangers, but make themselves know® 
to the police, they have been enabled by the assistance of the police 
to obtain work.” Again, “ From everything I can learn upon the 
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gibject I am satisfied that a periodical registration would have a 
effect both on the ticket-of-leave men and the public.” 
And that is the uniform result in Ireland; but Sir George Grey and 


the Times have little respect for facts. 


Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., has reported to the Poor Law Board on 
the working of the Public Works Act passed for the relief of 
Lancashire. It seems that the cotton towns have either taken, or 
gre taking, the whole sum of 1,500,000/., the actual amount 
already granted being 883,700/. ; that of the latter amount 65 

cent. is being spent on roads and sewers, another large per- 
centage On waterworks, and the rest on private enterprise ; that 
the works are very beneficial and very well done, but that they 
have employed fewer cotton hands than was expected. Those 
workmen who have been employed have benefited greatly in health, 
and one excellent effect of the scheme has been to popularize out- 
door Jabour. OE ae 

The Manchester and Salford Co-operative Society presented 
their fifth annual and twentieth quarterly report last Tuesday, and 
amecting was held in the evening in the Free Trade Hall, under 
the presidency of Mr. T. B. Potter, to celebrate and promote the 
success of the society. The object of the society is to procure and 
sell pure food to its members. It has a butchery, bakery, grocery, 
and drapery department. There are 974 members owning a capital 
of 6,2892., or about 6/. 8s.a piece. The report was exceedingly 
cheering. Though the year has been one of so much distress, 
it had been much the most profitable since the society was 
founded, in 1858. The chairman, in a wise exposition of the 
great advantages of these societies, in which the interests of capital 
and labour are identified, stated that their financial position was 
eminently satisfactory. . 





An “East-end Incumbent” sends to the Times a list of five persons 
admitted by the Registrar-General to have died of starvation in 
London during one week. Four were children, but one was a 
woman of 39, and a sixth, not mentioned yet in the reports, was an 
old woman of 63. The writer believes that the deaths were due 
to parochial harshness, caused by the excessive weight of the rates, 
which induces the parishes to reduce out-door relief to a shilling 
anda loaf per week. The best immediate remedy for a state of 
affairs utterly disgraceful to our civilization would be to give the 
Union doctor power to order the comforts necessary as medicines 
on his responsibility to the Poor Law Board. Much might, how- 
ever, be improved if magistrates could be induced to use their ex- 
oficio right of sitting on these East-end Boards, and so placing 
some check on the local economies. 


Weare asked to notice the claims of two societies now striving 
wknown to each other for the same end. One, of which Mr. 
Gladstone is President, calls itself the Night Refuge Society, and 
has established a refuge for the homeless in Newport Market, 
which is accomplishing real good, and wants funds.—Treasurer, 
Mr. W. C. Cocks, 1 Chester Place. The second is the “ Bays- 
water Young Women’s Home,” which provides a “ home,” meals, 
and lodging, and Christian instruction, for young women employed 
in West-end houses, and who are turned out in the most peremp- 
tory way, often to utter ruin. A plan more directly calculated to 
prevent human misery instead of merely alleviating it it is difficult 
to conceive, and the managers believe they have saved dozens of 
respectable girls from trying in despair the life of the streets. The 
Association, which is governed by ladies, intends to enlarge its 
operations by tripling, if possible, its accommodation, and also 
wants aid.—Treasurer, Mr. J. C. Marshman, 7 Kensington Palace 


The following epitaph on Lord Westbury has been circulated 
through the Inns :— 
“ Richard Baron Westbury, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
He was an eminent Christian, 
An energetic and successful Statesman, 
And a still more eminent and successful Judge. 
During his three years’ tenure of office 
He abolished 
The time-honoured institution of the Insolvents’ Court, 
The ancient mode of conveying land, 
And 
The Eternity of Punishment. 
Towards the close of his earthly career, 
In the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
He dismissed Hell with costs, 
And took away from orthodox members of the Church of England 
Their last hope of everlasting damnation.” 





The New York Tribune gives a very curious story of a man for 
Whom the hospital surgeons provided an artificial Jace on the dis- 





appearance of his own. He had been so thoroughly salivated by 
mercury that a sort of cancerous formation made its appearance in 
his throat, which afterwards ate away the upper jaw, lip, and eye, 
and a large part of the nose. Dr. Buck, one of the oldest surgeons 
in the New York Hospital, set to work to remedy the evil. ‘ In- 
cisions were made in one check, and a piece of flesh drawn over, 
from which a lip was formed. A piece of the frontal scalp was 
drawn down to make a new nose,” an artificial jaw was formed, 
and a glass eye put in, and the whole face so changed that though 
the man completely recovered, his face was a new one to all his 
friends. It is a case, in fact, in which the identity of Mr. Bergen 
—that is the man’s name—is to all his friends simply a question of 
historical evidence. 





The Liverpool and London Fire and Life Assurance Company 
have issued their report for the year, and propose to declare a 
dividend of 40 per cent. after adding slightly to their capital, and 
considerably to their reserved fund. In the fire department the 
annual premiums have exceeded this year half a million sterling. 


The stock of bullion inthe Bank of England having increased to 
13,819,412/., the Directors have lowered their minimum quotation 
for money to 6 per cent., and the Joint Stock Banks have reduced 
their allowance on deposits at call to 44 per cent. 


Rather over 80,0002. in gold has been withdrawn from the Bank 
of England for Egypt, but most of the fresh arrivals of bullion 
continue to be retained here. 


‘The stock of specie in the Bank of France is now about 
7,400,0002. 

Subscriptions are invited for the remainder of the Turkish Loan 
-—2,000,000/.—authorized to be issued in April, 1863. 


The returns of the Board of Trade for the past year are very 
favourable. ‘The value of our shipments is returned at 146,489,7681., 
against 123,992,264/. in 1862, and 125,102,814 in 1861. 


The National Marine Insurance Company (limited) has been 
announced, with a capital of 500,000/. in shares of 251. each. 


The Imperial Financial Company has -been formed with a 
capital of 2,000,000/., with an intention of executing the regular 
business of these Companies, now becoming numerous in England, 
but with a special attention to India and the Colonies, 





The London Restaurant Company has been formed for the pur- 
pose of establishing large dining-halls in London, similar to those 
which have proved so successful in Glasgow and other large cities. 


The leading changes in the value of home and foreign securities 
this week are an advance of 3 per cent. in Consols, and a fall 
of about 5 per cent. in the Confederate loan. Mexican stock has 
fluctuated considerably in price, and has touched 454. The 
Imperial Financial Company is announced, with a capital of 
2,000,000/.; the Rossa Grande Gold Mining Company, with a 
capital of 100,000/.; and the Gellivara Company, with a capital 
of 500,000/. ‘The lists of the Directors are influential. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 90}, 3, for money, and 
903,91 for account. Yesterday, the closing prices were :—For 
transfer, 914, 4; for time, 914, ¢. The highest quotation touched 
during the week was 913, §, for money. 








The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 
Securities yesterday, and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Feb. 19. Friday, Feb. 26. 


reek ee be ve ee . 234 os 234 
Do. Coupons .. a ee oe .- - oe 
Mexican - ee on oe oe oo 41 45 
Spanish Passive sia ee ee ee 33. 34 
Do. Certificates men” oe =— oe ee = 13 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. oe oe oe oe 7 
” ” 1862.. - ee oe 6 oe ee 
» Consolidés.. oe ee 50: oe 50 


Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading British Railways, with the latest quotations of Friday 


week :— 
Friday, Feb. 19. Friday, Feb. 26. 
1a oe 121 


Caledonian .. ee ee ee oe .- ~ ,- 
Great Eastern ee oe ee oe “ ee 8 
Great Northern .. ee ret oe - 13 ee 129 
Great Western... .. ee oo ee om 65 oe «4 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee ee os 1ll pe 1 
London and Brighton oe ee ee o 106 ve 105 
London and North-Western ee oe ee «110 os 110 
London and South-Western os ee oe 100 oe 100 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. “ ee 41 oe Sof 
i a kn oe ak ee | (fe - 130 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee ee ee 104 os 104 

Do. York .. on -— os 92 ee 9g 
Wost Midland, Oxford -. on oe a 395 ** 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 


plunder. That can hardly be the solution, and we 

fear the one whispered about is the only one that yi] ev 
be proposed. This one contemplates the junction of Schles. 
wig and Holstein into a single Duchy as a German State, with 


HE British Government has taken another step in the | full self-governing powers, King Christian to be Duke an 
Dano-German affair, and encountered another humilia- | the Augustenburg family to be declared next in succession tp 
tion. It is a fixed idea with Earl Russell that if people can| his own. In other words, England, in her fear of i 
only be induced to come together and talk over their quarrels | tax, is to propose that the most violent act of aggression a 
they are sure to come to an arrangement more or less accept- | mitted in our time shall be triumphantly successful, that the 
able. He acknowledges, indeed, when the proposition comes nation she has tried to protect shall be stripped of a vi 
from the Emperor of the French, that discussion very often important province, which the nation she has tried to resist 
only embitters dispute; but then a French proposal and a pro-| will acquire in full sovereignty. The war begun nomi 
posal by a Whig chief, you see, are such very different things. |to prevent a few Germans continuing within a free but 
Accordingly he proposed to all the Powers at war that they | Danish monarchy, is to end in placing many Danes under, 
should conclude an armistice, and with the Power engaged | German and very much less free Duchy, under, indeed, 4 
but not at war, the Diet, and the Powers neither engaged nor | Diet which is controlled by despotic sovereigns, and is created, 
at war, should hold a conference, and settle the dispute upon | as the fundamental articles of the Confederation avow, in the 
some new basis. The only part of this proposal which was | interest of the Princes. And all England will be called y 
beneficial was the armistice, for nations once cool are at all| by a Premier, whose single claim to rule is that he protects 
events less likely than before to rush again into battle. The} English honour abroad, to sanction and approve a volun 
Austrian and Prussian Governments were well aware of this, | initiative taken by England towards betraying an ally. We 
and they therefore declined the armistice, but accepted the con- | are not only to be “ friendly bystanders” while our friend js 
ference, being ready for any amount of talk provided only | being garrotted, but to suggest to the ruffian that a handker. 
they could go on killing, occupying, and decreeing undisturbed. | chief would be a quieter instrument of compression than hig 
Indeed, the talk was rather an advantage, for it might amuse | arm! 
bystanders, who were very quiescent, but beginning to get} This is the best result possible, supposing the Conference tp 
rather an eager look in the eyes. The Government had the | succeed—but what if it fails? Failure is at least pro 
meanness to accept even this wretched concession, France for both Austria and Prussia have always claimed that the 
gave way in some disdain, and if little Denmark will only | Duchies shall have an equal voice in the Danish mon 
consent, which is doubtful, and the Diet will reply in the | that Schleswig-Holstein, which must obey the Diet or he 
affirmative, which would be for it a humiliation, then a con- | filled with troops, shall have a right to veto the resolutions of 
ference will be held. all Denmark, to reduce Denmark, in fact, to the position of g 
Whatis it to chat about? It cannot re-affirm the Treaty of | dependency, and their arrogance has not been diminished by 
1852, for that document already has the signatures of amajority victory. There is no knowing to what depths of humiliation 
of the German States, of Denmark, and of the Five Powers, | Lord Palmerston is not prepared to descend, and there an 
and while not one of them has yet made an effort to| great influences in England to which any German pretension 
carry out its letter two are acting in direct defiance of its| is acceptable; but we doubt if the Peers are ready to follow 
spirit. To re-affirm its provisions would be merely to stultify quite so far, and even the House of Commons would doubt 
the recent action of the Diet and of the enemies of the Diet, | whether Mr. Gladstone’s surplus, or even his services, might 
to reduce the occupation of Holstein to an absurd display of | not be too dearly bought. If that claim is pressed the Con- 





official impudence, and to show the invasion of Schleswig in its 
true light—that of a crime committed in order to give Prussia 
and Austria a position of great advantage in Germany. Nor 
can the conference be called simply to secure the concessions 
from Denmark, upon which, according to Count Rechberg 
and Herr von Bismark, their obligation to keep faith depends. 
For England, France, and Russia have already offered to 
guarantee the performance of those conditions, and a new 
treaty in that sense would be only a renewal of the pledges 
in spite of which the Germans commenced killing the Danes. 
Consequently, some new basis must be found, and it can only 
strengthen or weaken the Danish monarchy. The former 
theory is out of the pale of discussion by men responsible for 
their time, and the latter must be in some form or other the 
intention of the proposers. England, therefore, after advis- 
ing the Danes to evacuate Holstein, after promising to com- 
pel them to revise their internal constitution, after, there is 
too much reason to fear, preventing Sweden from marching to 
their aid, after exciting the wrath of all Germany by recom- 
mendations to moderation, is about to legalize that diminution 
of Danish strength which she twelve years ago framed a treaty 
in order to prevent. That, to begin with, is a pleasant result 
of Earl Russell’s diplomacy; but that is nothing, the point being 
the extent of this diminution. It cannot be that Holstein is to be 
assigned to Germany, and Schleswig to Denmark —for that com- 
promise would be reasonable, and perhaps just, might have 
been secured at any moment without war, and would not give 
the Germans full control of Kiel. Besides, it would make the 
invasion of Schleswig as absurd as it was wicked, and though 
the military tyrannies care little about crime, they are aware 
that vitriol will bite steel, and fear ridicule accordingly. It 
is barely possible that the basis may be the surrender of 
Holstein and South Schleswig, for that proposal has in it 
sufficient of the necessary flavour of violence—South 
Schleswig belonging to Germany, just as Alsace and Heligo- 
land do—and it would cover Kiel. But then what be- 
comes of the indivisibility of the two Duchies, and 
the rights of the Duke of Augustenburg, and the 
pretensions of the Diet, and the Treaty of 1852? The 
Diet, at least, will not consent; and if they do not consent, 
then, on the next opportunity, say next time it freezes, the 
Diet will threaten war, and Austria and Prussia will help 


them, and will then take the affair out of their hands, and | 


ference will, we imagine, fail, leaving to England the satisfac- 
tion that she has disheartened the Danes for resistance with- 
out disheartening Prussia for action. Then Berlin intends 
to ask to be paid for the trouble she has been at in break- 
ing the Treaty, to make Denmark pay for the plasters wasted 
in burking her into the condition most favourable for spolia- 
tion. She may even demand a material guarantee for the 
money,—Jutland as the German papers suggest, or Alsen, 
or Lauenburg, or, better than all, the Sound Dues, which Bis 
mark has already stolen and expended. In that case also the 
Conference fails. Finally, though we admit that is nots 
matter on which statesmen in their present temper can be 
expected to bestow much attention, it is possible that the 
victim herself may resist, that Denmark may prefer death 
in battle to death by a friendly vivisection, that she may 
think half Schleswig without a frontier not worth having, 
and either die in harness or send King Christian to live as 4 
pensioner in Athens, declare herself part of the Swedish 
monarchy, and when the day for Poland comes exact from het 
oppressors a retribution which shall not be forgotten through 
the ages. In any of these cases the result of British diplo- 
macy will have been the murder of a feeble friend, the et- 
richment of a violent aggressor, and the scorn of all who be 
lieve that a nation’s honour is one of its possessions. And we 
are paying seventy millions a year in order that the dignity, 
security, and influence of Great Britain may be maintained! 


COUNTY FRANCHISES. 
R. LOCKE KING, the member for East Surrey, is a very 
i inconvenient person. He has individual convictions # 
well as party leanings, and an idea that action and opinion 
should bear at least some faint kind of relation to eat 
other. Consequently, believing that primogeniture is = 
jurious he is in the habit of proposing bills for the abolition 
of primogeniture, and thinking the county suffrage too narrow 
he asks Parliament to extend it, and is pronounced, therefore, 
on all hands, an “impracticable” man. He is in truth only 
an honest one, who happens to be out of accord with that 
disposition to laissez faire which for the moment enfeebles 
all political action, and who, therefore, is felt as an aggresst 
when he is only trying to remind people who want to doze 
that there is work remaining for them to do. It is not® 








thankful office that of wakening people who have dined. h 


Schleswig will be overrun, and the old swindle will once | g speech of singular moderation, as full of statistics as if it 


more be a basis for a fresh conference called to legalize illegal | 


had been on sugar, Mr. Locke King proposed on Tuesday 
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to reduce the county suffrage from a fifty-pound tenancy to a 
‘pound one, and to do it before the existing Parliament 

had been sent back to the constituencies. We do not agree 

qith his proposal, but it is no more ‘ dangerous” now than 

it was in 1859, when Lord Derby proposed a bill including 

the same innovation; no more inconvenient than in 1860, 

when Lord Palmerston promised it, introduced it, and then 
ve it up with an exulting wade in pace to the executioner. 

Mr. Locke King’s consistency is a reproach to the Ministry 

which attained power by a pledge to enlarge the suffrage, and 
then decided that the country had released it from a voluntary 
obligation, and it is not to him but to his proposal that we 
are compelled to demur. We object to a ten-pound franchise 
jn counties on our long-accustomed ground, that the object of 
every Reform Bill should be to enlarge the representation and 
not merely the suffrage, to include new classes and not simply 
ter numbers, to give to every division of English 
‘society, every form of activity, every old interest, every 
new growth, its fair share of direct action upon the Legis- 
lature. Mr. Locke King’s proposal only increases the existing 
uniformity, simply hands over to the class which already rules 
in boroughs power also to rule in counties. The ten pounders, 
using that phrase to cover the mass of the middle class, are 
fully represented already, if anything, too well represented. 
All our foibles, and shortcomings, and illogical habits of think- 
ing, and prejudices, and social whims, and readiness to give 
up anything if convinced that it will not pay, are reflected 
in the House of Commons with a distinctness which but for 
the disturbing influence of the little seats, the nominee seats, 
and the seats which are filled, like Brighton, by accident or 
eaprice, would destroy the national representation altogether. 
What is now wanted is not to make that reflection a little 
more clear, but to enlarge its field; not to intensify, but to 
widen, and a five-pound franchise in boroughs, or a ten-pound 
one in counties would not do that, but would simply dis- 
franchise dozens of classes now represented, to increase the 
existing, active, and sufficient power of a single one. We 
quite admit that the county franchise is absurdly high 
and ought to be reduced, but there is no reason for a 
ten-pound limit except a lazy desire for a mischievous 
uniformity. The present limit leaves out whole classes, ex- 
eludes, for example, in thousands of instances, the best edu- 
cated men in the village, the village doctor, the well-to-do 
tradesman, the retired officer, everybody who cannot afford 
the style which in the country is represented by a rental of 
50/.a year. It is absurdly unequal, also, the man who is ad- 
mitted near a large town where rent is high, being excluded 
twenty miles off where houses are in less demand. It ex- 
eludes, too, a most competent class, the men who used to live 
in cities, but now live out of them, for the sake of purer air 
and comparative economy. Thousands of men round Lon- 
don, to whom the bitterest Tory would never dream of refus- 
ing ayote, are thus debarred from a privi'eve left to the 
gardener who owns a couple of acres of his own. The re- 
introduction of this class to the franchise would just suffi- 
ciently correct the unhealthy uniformity of the agricultural 
mind, and enable the county member to represent the county 
instead of merely the county agriculture. But a reduction to 
20/. would meet all these ends without establishing a prece- 
dent for “‘ treating counties and boroughs alike,” and with- 
out placing a new mass of almost dependent voters, bailiffs, 
petty tradesmen, village artisans, and all to whom the 
favour of the local great man is important, at the disposal 
of the great squires. Such a reduction would ihcrease 
the intelligence of the voting class, while increasing also the 
subdivisions of society actually represented. At the lower 
tate a county would be in ordinary times absolutely in the 
hands of its owners,—which was Lord Derby’s secret idea,— 
and in excited times become a Marylebone, where no man 
of education, or property, or ideas, or refinement is ever repre- 
sented at all, where the greengrocer class has not a repre- 
sentation, which it ought to have, but the whole representation, 
which it ought not to have. A borough completely filled 
with professional men is made to vote for ideas which pro- 
fessional men regard with the most outspoken disgust and 
annoyance, and that would be precisely the case also in the 
More active counties. 

We wish very much to define our precise position on this 
subject. We are not opposed to the extension of the numbers 
of the constituency, but to a decrease in the numbers of re- 
presentative members. Our own desire would be a household 
franchise with differing weight assigned to every class of 
voter, so that while every class, down to the very lowest, was 
represented, no one class could swamp the remainder. A 
franchise commencing with one vote for a five-pound rating, 





and rising to ten votes fora fifty-pound rating, would secure 
that end, would, we believe, succeed in linking the whole body 
of the people into the constitution without destroying its spirit, 
or the leadership which men of education and property now 
possess. No such scheme has the smallest chance with a 
House which will not even consider any but broad distinctions, 
and never can understand the distinction between the repre- 
sentation of all classes and class representation. But failing 
a consisteat and thorough scheme, those Liberals who are not 
also doctrinaires may at least struggle to introduce the 
one class wholly left out of the constitution—the working 
men, and resist the tendency to disfranchise other classes; to 
abolish, for instance, the little boroughs which represent 
everything except numbers, or to swamp the counties, like 
the great towns, under a deluge of mere ten-pounders. They 
may at the same time resist the dishonest effort sure to be 
made simply to ‘‘choke off” the question. The reform of the 
suffrage is just as useful a project now as it is likely to be in 
this generation, and to talk of the absence of public excite- 
ment is merely to appeal from the judgment of the educated 
to the passions of the mass. The charge of ‘ piecemeal 
reform” is, moreover, absurd. A man might as well complain 
that the builder did his work “ piecemeal,’”’ because one brick 
succeeded another, or avow his resolution to bolt his food to 
avoid a ‘‘ piecemeal” dinner. The reduction of the county 
franchise from fifty pounds to twenty is an improvement as 
visible as any untried change ever can be, and when Parlia- 
ment has nothing to do except dine why should improvement 
wait? “It’s ill arguing with hungry men,” and by the time 
the unenfranchised have begun to hunger for power they will 
not stop to weigh exactly how much the enfranchised ought 
in their turn to retain. 


THE POLITICAL MARE’S-NESTERS. 
NHERE are many humiliating incidents in political exist- 
ence, as in human existence generally. As physical life 
consists chiefly of making tissue and simultaneously using it up, 
and we are certain to die if either process fails, though it would 
have seemed so much simpler that instead of the constant 
flux and efflux we should keep the same bodies for a time 
when once they are complete,—so political life chiefly consists 
in first making and then removing temporary arrangements 
for the national welfare, and if either process ceased, there 
again would be political death. But that is not the most 
humiliating thing, after all. It is the vast energy expended 
on the manufacture and destruction not of even temporary 
utilities, but of mere political errors, on the secretion and 
absorption of diseased tissues, which never ought to have 
existed at all, and only serve, for example, to obscure the 
vision like a cataract,—this is the truly humiliating part 
not only of political, but of all human life. The learn- 
ing for a temporary purpose and forgetting when it is 
answered, is not very dignified, perhaps, but it is a part of 
human nature, and we must not be ashamed to be what we 
are. But this consumption of vitality on learning what was 
never true, acting upon it as if it were, and then unlearn- 
ing it again in confusion of spirit, is a sad part of existence, 
and a ludicrously large part of Parliamentary existence, 
which every one must wish to see somewhat reduced in 
quantity. 

There are three gentlemen who, from very different moral 
causes, have within the last year contributed much to the 
stock of Parliamentary illusions, and of the marvellous mis- 
direction of whose energies in generating error we have had 
ample evidence in the last week—Mr. Kinglake, Mr. Lindsay, 
and Mr. Roebuck. Of Mr. Kinglake we should never desire 
to speak without literary respect. We are sure that he 
wishes to keep as much in harmony with the incredulous 
spirit of modern criticism as it is in his power to do. He 
sympathizes with the sceptical spirit on all questions of prin- 
ciple, and can laugh well at himself for the credulous ten- 
dencies of his own highest impulses and sentiments. When 
his sources of information are common to him with all other 
men, he can sift them narrowly, and place little reliance in 
them. As a human being, he knows that he is fallible, 
and knows it better, perhaps, than most other human beings. 
But make him a “special vessel” of a new political revelation, 
and his questioning spirit vanishes at once. Direct upon him a 
little rill of false “special” information—even though it be 
also, as it generally is, specially false information—and Mr. 
Kinglake is at once to be numbered amongst the prophets. He 
cannot resist the vanity of being the first to discover a secret 
treaty. The counter-consideration, that it is somewhat absurd 
to be always making strictly subjective discoveries, and repre- 
| senting them as objective, does not control him in the least. His 
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political temperament in these cases is like the gambler’s, on 
which the prospect of a great gain always makes so much 
keener an impression than the prospect of the corresponding 
loss, that the latter entirely fails to check the former. Indeed, 
the case is worse; for with the gambler the chances are often 
nearly even, while with the speculator in strictly private 
and special political information as to secret treaties and 
such things, the chances must be infinitesimal. We ima- 
gine the root of this curious credulity is in an undue ap- : 
plication of the ‘‘ argument from design.” There is to Mr.| Baron Gros had himself stated that he had receiveg 
Kinglake’s mind something so providential in the direction of|such a communication. “Now, Sir,” said Mr. Rog. 
such information to his own individual personality, that like} buck, ‘‘there is no mistake about this matter, I pl 
the adaptation of the eye to light, or better, perhaps, the | my veracity that the Emperor told me that. He told me 
mother’s milk to the infant,—the mere fact of the secret | the thing had been sent to Baron Gros. And to tell me that the 
information reaching him demonstrates its authenticity. This | British Government does not know that that has occurred mugt 
or something like this must have been the suppressed premias | mean some evasion,—some diplomatic evasion.” “As to the 
that induced so cultivated a man to believe absolutely in such | remarks attributed to Baron Gros,” says Mr. Dayton, “y 
fictions as the treaty ceding Sardinia to France, and last week | Drouyn de Lhuys would scarcely permit me to finish thy 
in his discovery of a secretly organized Russian plot for| statement of what they were. He began shaking his heaj 
absorbing the territory of Denmark,—which turned out to be | as I went on, and at the close promptly said Baron Gros never 
a mere expression of opinion by the Russian Government, made such remarks. He had never said anything of the kind, 
duly presented to Parliament, thoroughly considered by the | official or unofficial, public or private, as if knowing the views 
Government of the day, and not assented to by any one. We} of the Baron on this question. He disclaimed the statement 
strongly advise Mr. Kinglake, both for his own sake and the | for him in the most positive manner.” 

public’s, to distrust especially all special information, and not | Now, what are we to think of the talents of the two gentle. 
conceive that because he can trace up accurately the chain of | men who have invented this monstrous political fabrication ? 
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. 3 *,* Ot 
represent his views to the British Government.” And in a sub. 
sequent despatch M. Drouyn de Lhuys says he [the Emperor 
“never dreamed of their attempting, to use them [his Words 
as they afterwards did in the House of Commons,” 

Thirdly, Mr. Roebuck stated that the Emperor had not 
only commissioned him to lay this matter before the Hong. 
of Commons and the British Government, but had communi. 
cated this intention to Baron Gros. And it was every where 
whispered about in confirmation of this statement that 





detail to its source, because he is informed not only of the ex- 
istence of the mare’s nest, but whose mare it was that built it, 


what colour she is, and how long she has been brooding there, 
the detail lends evidence to the story. 
that if such secret treaties existed at all, Mr. Kinglake would 
be selected as the vessel for their exposure. 


fictitious dangers. 


Before we can speak of Mr. Lindsay’s and Mr. Roebuck’s 


abilities in the same direction, we must give some brief ac- 
count of the curious political mare’s-nest which the publication 
this week of the American foreign correspondence, with Mr. 
Dayton’s letters from Paris to Mr. Seward, has so effectually 
exposed. Last July, it will be remembered, Mr. Roebuck 
‘* pledged his word” in the House of Commons to three dis- 
tinct statements. First, he said that the Emperor gave a specific 
reason for declining to make a formal application to England 
to recognize the South. The Emperor’s reason, said Mr. Roe- 
buck, was thus expressed :—‘‘Some months ago I did make 
a formal application to England; England sent my despatch 
to America. That despatch getting into Mr. Seward’s hands 
was shown to my ambassador at Washington. It came back 
to me. I feel that I was ill-treated by such conduct. I 
won't [he added], I can’t subject myself again to the danger 
of similar treatment.’’ Now, both Mr. Seward and M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys have confirmed the statement of Mr. 
Layard that this whole story is pure fiction. ‘You were 
altogether right,” writes Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, ‘in 
correcting the strange misapprehension which assumed 
that the British Government had disloyally shown to 
me confidential despatches of M. Drouyn de Lhuys..... 
The first knowledge which the Government of the United 
States had of the French proposition was received from the 
French Government itself ;’’ and Mr. Dayton writes back :— 
**T read your statement to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, though it 
was hardly necessary. We had heretofore talked the matter 
over, and the misstatement of Mr. Roebuck was well under- 
stood. What rendered this statement of that gentleman the 
more extraordinary is the fact that after the most diligent 
search no other despatch, as M. Drouyn de Lhuys informs 
me, can be found in the Foreign Office of this Government to 
which his statement can possibly apply. And Mr. Layard, 
you will recollect, made a like statement as to the files in the 
British Foreign Office. Take it all in all, it was the most futile 
and abortive attempt to help on the recognition of the South 
that men in a prominent position ever made.” 

Mr. Roebuck’s second fiction was that the Emperor had 
said that though he could not make advances again to 
England, ‘‘1 will do everything short of it. I give you full 
liberty to state to the English House of Commons this my 
wish, and to say to them that I have determined in all 
things, and I will quote his words :—‘I have determined in 
all things to act with England, and, more than all things, I 
have determined to act with her as regards America.’” ‘It 
may not be amiss,” writes Mr. Dayton, “ that I should state 


It may be quite true 


Still, the con- 
sciousness of this sort of mission should not blind him to the 
danger of becoming a vessel of dishonour for the discovery of 


Mr. Lindsay’s talents as a mare’s-nester are no doubt of 
different origin from Mr. Kinglake’s. There are certain dis. 
coveries of this species which, though purely illusive, yet grow 
not out of credulity, but out of a narrow or vulgar interpreta. 
tion of the force of interest. Men accustom themselves, some- 
times, to think of how they would certainly be compelled by 
their own interest to act in another man’s place till they can- 
not separate that impression from the situation at all, and 
boldly attribute it to another, without any hesitation in 
their own mind, asa matter of fact. This is the only wayin 
which we can interpret Mr. Lindsay’s astounding confirma- 
tion of the message delivered by Mr. Roebuck last July pur. 
porting to come from the Emperor of the French to the 
English House of Commons. ‘There was something so im- 
probable in the whole account of that transaction to any sound 
judge, something so unlike the Emperor’s sense and caution in 
a verbal intervention of that description in English Parliamen- 
tary debate, that a shrewd man like Mr. Lindsay could not 
have blundered into belief in it but for the coarse credulity 
which springs from a conviction that every consideration of 
material advantage impelled the Emperor to such a - 
There are men who would more easily believe in a mi 
which it was visibly and strongly the worker’s interest to 
work, than in the most ordinary action that was manifestly in- 
jurious to the agent. Mr. Lindsay is a man of much a 
He saw when none of his brother shipowners saw that 
navigation monopoly was an injury instead of a benefit to the 
trade. He is long-headed in a narrow way. But he is not 
only incredulous of disinterested actions, he is credulous of 
interested actions, and we suppose he saw so clearly the pres 
sure of political interests on the Emperor’s mind causing him 
to wish for a speedy Confederate success,—King Cotton and 
Emperor Maximilian both urging him in the same direction, 
—that he gave in his own mind the largest possible latitude 
to the Emperor’s words, and so sanctioned by his own poli- 
tical shrewdness Mr. Roebuck’s account of his wonderful 
dream at Fontainebleau. 

Mr. Roebuck’s great talents in the same direction are more 
easily explained. He has himself told us that his instincts 
are those of a vigilant dog. ‘‘Tear’em” is always on the 
look-out for an enemy. Now, any one who has ever noticed 
a good terrier snuffing about on his rambles after concealed 
rats or imaginary badgers, knows how very creative an ima- 
gination that species of animal has. If a slight whiff of some 
hostile scent passes him on the breeze, he will immediately 
refer it to some suspicious-looking hole, and begin digging, and 
tearing, and snuffing away like a lunatic as he is. Mr. Roe- 
buck’s instinct during his conversation with the Emperor imme- 
diately scented three probable scrimmages. There was a whiff of 
something like sore feeling between the Emperor and the Eng- 
lish Government which might be fomented into an angry mis- 
understanding. There was a very strong whiff of something 
like hostility between the Emperor and the North, which might 
be fomented into a regular war. There was a faint scent of 
something like a diplomatic evasion on the part of Mr. 
Layard and the Foreign Office, in relation to the French 





that the Emperor himself, since the visit of Messrs. Lindsay 


and Roebuck, has said explicitly that he had given no autho-| of personal quarrel. 


Ambassador Baron Gros, which promised a very likely kind 
With all these germs of bitterness m 


rity to those gentlemen to propose anything, or in any way to| the wind, how could Mr. Roebuck help exaggerating them 
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‘ato three large mares’-nests, without the slightest intentional 
» resentation on his own part? Mr. Roebuck’s imagina- 
tion is more than creative; it is like the thronging imagina- 
‘on of nightmare when strife is in the wind; what he dis- 
overs is consequently not merely mares’-nests, but night- 
mares’-nests; and no wise person will ever think of weighing 
his statements at so moderate a value as mere wind. But it 
is unfortunate for the House of Commons that its time is the 


prey of so futile and disputatious a fancy. 


THE DEBATE ON THE RAMS. 
is clear that the momentous question, Is the pear ripe ? 
[ js already agitating the minds of the members of Oppo- 
sition—that Queen Mab has been with them, and that their 
nightly dreams are of places of twelve hundred a year. They 
are growing impatient, and it has accordingly been deemed 
ient by the leaders of the party to allow them to satisfy 
themselves by giving the tree a good shake. The result can 
seareely have been satisfactory, but great allowance must be 
made for men who have been seventeen years in opposition, 
with the exception of two little bites of office just sufficient 
to whet the appetite without satisfying the stomach. They 
must, however, wait yet a little longer. It was not without 
reason that Mr. Disraeli, after his slashing attack on the Foreign 
Office for not producing the Danish papers, recoiled like Fear 
from the sound he had himself made, and finally had to beg 
the House not to suppose that his sarcasms had been intended 
to produce any practical result. But one can quite under- 
stand that after such a disappointment as that, after having 
the fruit snatched from them when a chance tempest seemed 
ready to blow it into their mouths, the rank and file would 
become quite unmanageable, and an early field-day would be 
a necessary safety-valve for their distempered zeal. To this 
probably must be attributed the peculiar ferocity which dis- 
tinguished the Opposition speakers. They were under the 
influence of a great deal of disappuintment and a very mode- 
rate amount of hope. Even the mildest tempers caught the 
epidemic. From Mr. Fitzgerald and Lord Robert Cecil we 
know, of course, what to expect. They are dealers in wild 
words. But it is a sad spectacle for those who would think 
well of human nature to see naturally humane dispositions 
under the influence of angry feelings and the fiercest party 
irit. Preternaturally mild and apologetic was the Attorney- 
eral’s defence of the Government, yet even the gentle 
Walpole was cut to the heart, and the cold Cairns gnashed 
on him with his tecth. 

It is observable that, with the exception of Mr. Walpole, 
the responsible leaders of Opposition carefully abstained from 
addressing the House, probably because they felt that the 
subject was one singularly ill-adapted for a party movement. 
The legality or illegality of the expedients to which certain 
shipbuilders have resorted, to elude the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act is, every one must admit, a question 
to be decided by argument in the law courts. The Opposition 

posed to settle it summarily by a motion for papers in the 

ouse of Commons. And for what were the papers wanted? 
Because, forsooth, it would enable Sir Hugh Cairns, as it were, 
to cross-examine Lord Russell as to the exact amount of evi- 
dence in his possession when he ordered the rams to be detained. 
The Foreign Secretary being satisfied of their real destina- 
tion, and that evidence of it was procurable, seizes these 
vessels, and proceeds to trial in the ordinary way, and it is 
gravely argued that he ought to be interrogated as to the exact 
period at which he had secured witnesses capable of proving 
every step in the case. Perhaps Sir Hugh will tell us howmany 
People who commence Chancery suits are in that blissful state 
of forwardness with their evidence, and how far he thinks it 
Would be fair to subject them to the same ordeal. But this 
was not the greatest outrage. Lord Russell seems to have 
felt considerable doubt whether he could get the requisite 
evidence, so he takes great pains to inconvenience the builders 
a8 little ds possible. For a time he leavesthe rams in the 
builders’ hands, and simply takes precautions to prevent their 
escaping from the Mersey. ‘‘ Ah!” say Mr. Fitzgerald and Co., 
“that is our grievance. You should have seized at once. You 
should not have attempted to make any error into which you 
might fall as little mischievous to us as possible, and, above 
all, you should not have offered to settle the whole matter by 
buying the rams.”’ The fact is that the wound of the Opposi- 
on is so great because it is so small. It is because the 
Crown has proceeded so cautiously, and with such a desire to 
avoid even the appearance of oppressiou, that they complain 
80 bitterly, and raise the cuckoo cry that it is unconstitutional 
to act with common sense. It is not without its significance 
that of the more eminent Tory lawyers, Sir Fitzroy Kelly did 








not — pair, and Mr. Montagu Smith voted for the Govern- 
ment. 

But the House of Commons is still an assembly of poli- 
ticians. What are the salient features of the question from a 
statesman’s point of view? First, there can be no doubt about 
the destination of the rams. Nota speaker, not even Lord 
Robert Cecil, ventured to assert that they were not intended 
for the Confederates. We dare say that M. Bravay took care 
not to tell Mr. Laird where they were going, and we feel sure 
that Mr. Laird has taken care not to ask. Very probably he 
is not yet convinced that they were not intended for the Pasha 
of Egypt, for though there are reports to that effect, ramour is 
often wrong. Certainly also some papers which admitted that 
they belonged to the Confederate Government were presented 
to the Richmond Congress; but then, when it was found how 
inconvenient was that admission somebody said the papers 
were a forgery. There is always some peg on which an argu- 
ment may be hung, but it will, nevertheless, always be hard 
to persuade a body of practical men that when it is admitted 
that a prisoner is guilty you ought so to act as that he shall 
have plenty of time to escape before you arrest him; that if 
you have legal evidence to justify your conduct, you ought 
to be punished because you probably could not have laid your 
finger on the witnesses when you first moved. 

If anything could make partizans reasonable one might 
suppose it would be the aspect of the Continent. It is im- 
possible to say how soon we may be forced into a war, and 
our adversary—say Bavaria, or even Saxe-Weimar—will be 
able to cover the seas with Yankee privateers converted into 
German vessels of war by the presence of a German captain 
with a bundle of German papers in his pocket. Then, when 
it will be scarcely an exaggeration to say that there is no sea in 
which a British merchant vessel is not in flames, and freights 
and insurances are at impossible rates, we shall have to listen 
to courteous assurances from Mr. Seward that “‘he has no 
evidence which justifies him in acting,” that ‘‘ the American 
Government has no power to overstep the law,”—and, perhaps, 
he will even contend, as Sir Hugh Cairns contends, that it 
would be unconstitutional to seize any vessel till his evidence 
is in such a state that he is ready to go to trial, and that if she 
escapes meanwhile he cannot help it. Why on earth should 
the House of Commons, which represents the nation, thus 
grossly sacrifice the merchants and shipowners of this country 
to its shipbuilders ? 

From the moment the member for Huntingdon rose that 
result was impossible. The most impatient audience perhaps 
in the world, the House of Commons will always listen to 
any one who speaks on a subject on which he is specially 
informed. Mr. Bass is always welcome on malt and hops. 
Above all, the House likes to be addressed on mercantile 
questions by the first merchant in the city, and though Mr. 
Baring is a speaker who is never tiresome, he never speaks 
with such weight as when he speaks asa trader. True it is 
that he has no right, as with proud humility he reminded 
the House, to affect to represent any interests except his own 
—but then we may be tolerably certain that shrewd men of 
business see their interests pretty much as Mr. Baring does. 
When such a man as this feels bound not merely to vote, but 
speak against his party, the incriminated Government will 
have nothing to dread from that attack. Indeed, if party 
spirit were bitter enough to oust a Ministry in such a case, 
it would certainly be easier to defeat it on a vote of no 
confidence — easier and in the future fur less embarrass- 
ing. Looking at the state of parties in the House, at the 
losses which the Liberals have lately sustained, and the 
differences of opinion which carry such a fierce Radical as Mr. 
Roebuck into the Tory lobby, a majority of twenty-five is, 
perhaps, a triumph for the Government, and from the cheering 
with which the result was greeted it seems to have been so 
considered. But if it be a triumph for the Government, it is 
scarcely so for the House of Commons. The way in which 
the question was handled by the minority was most discredit- 
able. A matter on which the sole anxiety of every man 
ought to be that the law should be carried out, and right 
be done, is made a handle for bitter taunts, passionate appeals 
to prejudice, and a party division. And so large a number of 
members is found to participate in this unscrupulousness that 
the motion is ‘only rejected in a full House by twenty-five. 
The result, we repeat, is not a creditable one to the House of 
Commons. 





THE FENIAN BROTHERHOOD. 
HE row in the Dublin Rotunda on Monday evening was 
ludicrous enough in all incidents, but the account is 
melancholy reading for all English friends of Ireland. 
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There is food enough for laughter in a meeting of Irishmen 
called together to abuse Prince Albert for praising Ireland— 
for his unlueky epigram, ‘‘ The Poles are the Irish of the Con- 
tinent,’’ was, in fact, a compliment—breaking up amidst war 
‘shrieks of ‘‘Goula!” ‘‘Goula!” and attacking with clubs, 
fists, and broken forms, the gentlemen who attempted to move 
the very resolution the howling mob expressed itself most 
anxious to carry. The worthy ‘nationalists’ of Dublin 
have an idea that if the corporation erects a statue to Prince 
Albert on College Green, some statue, to be one day forth- 
coming, of Henry Grattan will not when it comes be put 
there too; so their leaders issued placards headed ‘ The out- 
rage on Ireland”—lIreland never being injured, but always 
outraged—and called a ‘‘ monster meeting of Irish patriots” to 
denounce thecorporation, the vote, the Prince, the statue, every- 
body andeverything which might, could, or would, or might not, 
could not, and would not, nobody knows which, stand in the 
way of a problematical honour to a man who, had he been 
alive, would have headed the gentlemen” in reading the 
mob a lesson on the superiority of organization over undis- 
ciplined physical force. The O'Donoghue, who seems to 
think that his function on earth is to prove that Sir Robert 
Peel cannot quite come up to an Irishman in talking political 
nonsense, was persuaded to move the first resolution, and was 
introduced by one Peter Gill as “‘ Ireland’s adopted and gifted 
leader,” whither was not defined. He had scarcely opened 
his lips, however, and, indeed, only got through the regulation 
Trish exordium about the “‘ glorious and magnificent meeting,” 
when he was interrupted by shrieks of ‘‘Goula!”’ and de- 
mands to turn out Mr. Sullivan, some relative of whom 
appears to be known by that strictly Irish nickname. 
Some person with an unluckily Saxon sense of decency 
and order tried to seize a man who was shrieking ‘‘ Goula!”’ 
in a style which even in Dublin was “conspicuous,” and 
a free fight instantly commenced. Strong men, collected 
for the purpose, flourished shillelaghs, cleared the plat- 
form, expelled even the O’Donoghue—apparently because 
though Irish he was also a gentleman—then, in default of 
fitting enemies, tried the strength of each other’s skulls, and 
were only at last soothed down by a maniac on the platform 
dancing a war-dance of defiance to the Saxon with a naked 
sword in his hand. It was a most laughable spectacle for 
those who think the sight of fools breaking the heads of their 
own political friends, and ruining a wretched cause by savage 
imbecility, comic, but to the few Englishmen who can under 
such circumstances keep their tempers at all it is inexpressi- 
bly mournful. There were uniforms and drilled men in the 
hall ; it is understood in Dublin that the roughs who cleared the 
platform represented the ‘‘ Fenian Brotherhood;” and the 
startled citizens affirm that young men are being drilled, and 
bands are regularly formed, to co-operate in some coming inva- 
sion of Ireland from America. There are stories of secret oaths, 
of American officers in authority, of monster armed meetings 
to be hereafter called, of pledges given from Washington and 
prayers addressed to New York, and of a project to “ revive 
the glories of Ireland’’ which, being interpreted, means simply 
that Ireland is to rise in insurrection, while the United States 
declare war on her behalf. Half of all this is pure invention, 
the talk of men who love whisky and possess Irish imagina- 
tions ; amoiety of the remainder is merely an outburst of 
spiteful exultation indulged in by men who hate England 
because she is prosperous, and love Ireland because in Ireland 
alone could they seem to themselves to be above the lowest 
of mankind; but there is evidence of some faint remainder 
of fact. We have little doubt that a few men whose brains 
are disturbed by baseless traditions, and whose hearts 
are embittered at once by religious hatred and the 
sight of the poverty which is the curse of the Irish 
peasant, are trying to organize a movement the only re- 
sult of which could be the loss of hundreds of lives, the 
misery of thousands of homesteads. Deluded by accounts 
manufactured in New York, they spread stories of a coming 
American war, during which a power without a seagoing fleet 
is fo transport a hundred thousand green-coated Irishmen, 
say in five hundred first-class steamers, to the coast of Ireland, 
to massacre the cold-hearted Saxon, to re-divide all property, 
and finally to add the island to the revived and all-powerful 
American Union. An Irishman without culture and in 
misery can dream like a hasheesh-eater, the young who are 
just awake to the toil of badly paid daily labour welcome these 
visions eagerly, the great class which feels restless because it 
is only waiting to emigrate, is ready for any excitement, and 
conspiracy of any kind has always charms for the miserable. 


. . — 
will draw down on them the irresistible strength of the 
Imperial Government. The British Cabinet is long-suffer 
ing, but it is neither its duty nor its policy to suffer hot. 
headed agitators to stir up men who might become q 
citizens to an attack on order and society, or to suffer PTomiseg 
of foreign interference to be openly addressed to an €Xcitable 
mob. 

Before they compel the Government to notice their exigt, 
ence, a notice equivalent to their extinction, we would just 
ask the leaders of the Fenian movement to ponder thee 
few facts, which they may accept at all events with 
dence from a journal one of whose objects is that I 
should be raised to social equality with the more fo 
island? Let them regard their wild vapouring for on, 
instant as covering a serious plan, and then how do the 
stand? Supposing that they could rely on one-half the 
Catholics of the island, and that is probably five times ths 
truth, they are urging a population of two and a quarter 
millions to attack an empire which numbers thirty—Denmark, 
as it were, to rush upon Germany. These two and a quarter 
millions are all peasants without arms, or organization, og 
skilful leaders, or hold over the cities, with an alter aatj 
namely emigration, which kills earnestness, and without g 
cause which it is possible for Great Britain to consider. Th 
are not now asking for Catholic emancipation, which it wag 
crime for England to refuse, or for Repeal, which she could, 
under certain contingencies, grant; but for an independent 
Ireland, i.e., the dismemberment of the Empire. Before it js 
conceded, the strength, and the prosperity, and the courage, 
and the organized power of the most dogged and powerfyl 
race in Europe, of the only one which can in extremity act 
with Jacobin violence without upsetting its own social order, 
must have utterly passed away. They hope for assistangg 
from the Americans, and we will admit for a moment their 
utterly erroneous statement of the facts. Grant that Americg 
abandons the terrible problem before her in order tp 
enable a race she cordially detests to cease from emigrati 
to her own shores, and what then is the position? 4 
people attacked by a nation of ten times their number on the 
spot is to be made victorious by the aid of a similar people 
three thousand miles away, who cannot send a man till they 
have destroyed a fleet at this moment as strong as the com- 
bined fleets of Europe. All this while the race which is 
asked to court destruction has the power to remove any 
grievance of any kind of which it has to complain, returns 
more than its full proportion to the Legislature, and can rely 
for every feasible demand on the aid of the most powerful of 
political parties. If the Irish Catholics will only demand 
urgently the abolition of the Irish Church it will not survive 
a session; if they will only state with some decent unanimity 
what they want in the matter of tenure, that tenure is cer 
tain at last to be conceded. There is no reform con- 
sistent with social order and the unity of the Empire 
which the nation would not be glad to grant to 
Ireland, and the return is a wilful insult to the Queen, 
incessant denunciations of the majority of the people, and 
threats of appealing against the Government to armed 
foreigners. How is it possible, even for men who hold that 
Ireland has precisely the claims of Yorkshire, who believe 
the Irish genius to be one of the finest in the world, and who 
think that justice is as sacred even as national existence, to 
uphold even the reasonable claims of a people capable of such 
folly? They want more wealth, and they buy silly uniforms; 
need more religious liberty, and break up meetings with the 
shillelagh ; crave for more social consideration, and scream at 
their own leader because he will not insult a widow quite 
insolently enough. It is too bad ; and we warn the nationalist 
leaders that while there are few English Liberals not prepared 
to support any reasonable Irish demand, there is not one who, 
if the ‘‘ Fenians’’ were in earnest, would not do his utmost 
to rid the Empire and the world finally of them. 








MR. SOTHERN AS A CARICATURIST. 

HE new piece in which Mr. Sothern has appeared this week 

will only serve to show that his powers as an actor are by n0 
means limited to the very unique character in which he has 
acted so many hundred times already with such wonderful success. 
The “ Monopolological” burlesque called Bunkum Muller is only 
interesting because it forces him to show a verve and vivacity 
which no one would at first sight suspect in the actor of Lord Dun- 
dreary, and brings out the more common-place power of caricature, 
the capacity for ordinary farce, which one is in danger of denying 
to one who has shown so delicate a subtlety in generalizing the 





It is quite possible that the Nation, and those who read it, 
may egg on gangs of fools till they commit some act which ! 


conception of the haughty and aristocratic idiot. Bunkum Muller 
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lends & good deal of additional interest to the old piece, because it 
shows us how completely the acting of Lord Dundreary is due to 

Sothern’s conscious art, and not to any accidental aptitude 

in his character. What there is to represent in the new little 
purlesque,—and it is not much,—is as far removed as possible from 
ogy to the requirements of the more famous part. It is 
obvious from the new piece that if Mr. Sothern chose to act 
Dickens’ character of Dick Swiveller in any dramatic adaptation of 
«The Old Curiosity Shop” he could do it to perfection. He 
would muse over Sophy Wackles’s damp wedding-cake with the 
most humorous despair. He would throw his whole soul into the 
Jament :-— 
“J never nursed a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well 
‘And love me,—it was sure to marry a market-gardener.” 

He would calculate with the most pathetic accuracy how many 
avenues to the Strand he had absolutely closed against himself by 
running up bills with the shopkeepers on the way, and resolve on 
closing the last “‘ by a pair of gloves” with the most heroic resig- 
nation. And he would rally “the Marchioness” on the sloppy 
character of her “ marble floor” with the grandest air of conde- 
gension. Indeed, it is obvious that Mr. Sothern could also act, 
and act well, the vulgarity no less than the humour in Mr. Swivel- 
ler’s part, for Bunkum Muller is only a very much more energetic 
and less humorous Dick Swiveller, who lives, or tries to live, by 
his compositions, instead of by copying deeds in an attorney’s office. 
When we have said this, we have sufficiently attested, we think, 
the range of Mr. Sothern’s powers as a comedian ; for nothing can 
be more different than the eager rattle and broad burlesque of the 
one part from the helpless and angry drifting along an absolutely 
wiform current of involuntary associations in the other. With 
those who care for the powers evinced by an actor, and not 
merely for the amusement of a little laughter, the new burlesque 
at the Haymarket, popular as it certainly appeared to be, will raise 
the estimate of Mr. Sothern’s powers, but will not interest on its 
own account. We cannot but care to know that Mr. Sothern’s con- 
ception of Lord Dundreary is not in any way the result of an intel- 
lectual accident, but otherwise the new piece is too poor to call out 
the powers of so subtle an actor. 

Mr. Sothern’s greatest power seems to us to be the intellectual 
subtlety of his caricature. We have called Lord Dundreary a 
haughty aristocratic idiot, but that is not really the true name for 
the character as Mr. Sothern has conceived it. What he has so mar- 
vellously worked out is the complete disappearance of all such intel- 
lectual power as involves even a momentary effort of attention 
from a supercilious mind by no means devoid of natural clearness, 
eager for amusement, and resentful that almost every amusement 
does draw upon the power of attention. He catches at every 
straw floating on the surface of thought, and resentfully abandons 
it the moment he finds that he cannot even follow the indolent 
train of association it suggests without some effort of discrimina- 
tion. There is a chronic crave in him to individualize his own 
thoughts without effort to himself, and chronic anger because he 
can’t succeed. Lord Dundreary would be even a lucid-minded man if 
he could attend to anything for two consecutive minutes. If he calls 
everyone and everything “‘a fellah,” even to the candles on his dres- 

sing-table, it is not confusion of thought, but simply indolence in ex- 
pression, which induces him to use the abstract instead of recalling 
the specific term. When he can explain himself without an effort, 
there is something graphic in it notwithstanding the lassitude 
of his exposition, —as when he defines the game of draughts 
by “wound piece of wood hopping over each on squares of 
leather,” or illustrates his own assertion that he is a good-natured 
fellow, by explaining that ‘ two out of every thwee mon who know 
me would think so,” and adds, after a brief pause, that ‘ the 

third fellah who didn’t think so would be an ass.” ‘Then the 
habitual angriness of his state of mind is only the natural disgust 
attending the discontinuity of his own thoughts, and the perceived 
impossibility of remedying it without an effort. When he says of 
the peacock, ‘I hate a bird all tail and no head,” and reviles the 
Pigeons for tumbling head over heels because “I hate a bird 
that doesn’t know its own mind,”—the irritation he feels is 
merely a mode of cutting short his thoughts about a rather 
singular phenomenon which he feels would haunt him if he 
didn’t get up temper and abuse it. None of this is native im- 
becility,—it is a haughty sort of lucidity which is furious 

use in this universe nothing is isolated and comprehensible 
at a glance, so that you are in danger of being led on from 
one thing to another in a very perplexing way which does 
not suit a man anxious to find adequate umusement in the 
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straws floating on the surface of his thought. Even the up- 
hill triumphant catch in his voice or crow which is his equivalent 
for laughter, admirably expresses this momentary character of his 
perceptions ; for his sense of the ludicrous is not the full meeting 
of two incongruous ideas in his imagination, but a mere point, a 
spark, an infinitesimal gleam of incongruity, which it is a triumph 
to him to have caught at all, and which vanishes from his grasp 
just as he catches sight of it. The angry stare with which his 
lordship looks at us when he gets into difficulties about folding his 
arms, and can no more remember how the double junction is 
effected than a child who is learning to tie its shoe for the first time, 
is one of Mr. Sothern’s most effective touches in this caricature ; 
the difficulty represents somehow the single thread of his associa- 
tions, which is never quite equal to the mastery of any two 
simultaneous actions, and the resentment which he evidently feels 
at the failure of memory and the need of recollection, betrays the 
indolent pride which is at its root. Even the lopsided run 
with which he makes his exit from the room is expressive of 
this utter want of coherent mental effort. One leg drags the 
other after it, as it were, instead of their both marching together, 
just as one thought succeeds and excludes another which ought to 
be combined with it. Of course the worth of the whole conception 
is in the caricature, and in that alone. But it is wonderfully 
subtle caricature in which almost every movement of the muscles 
of the face, every tone of the voice, and every grotesque discon- 
tinuity of thought, contributes something to the effect. 

Of course the mere power of caricature is by no means 
rare in comic actors, but the power of subtle intellectual 
caricature such as Mr. Sothern shows in this character is, we 
take it, exceedingly rare. It is a caricature, for instance, which 
even Mr. Dickens,—an accomplished actor, we believe, as well 
as writer of caricature,—could scarcely have executed. The 
whole conception is grafted on the social condition in which 
Lord Dundreary is supposed to have been brought up, and 
with all his rudeness and eccentricity the notion of an aristo- 
cratic substratum of manners as well as of pride and in- 
dolence, is always perfectly conveyed. It is all subtle carica- 
ture, though it is caricature of the most extreme and doubly- 
distilled character. There is nothing in it which merely tickles 
the eye, nothing which is even thoroughly laughable till the 
idea is caught. Those who go to see Mr. Sothern for the first time 
as Lord Dundreary are usually at least two or three scenes before 
they fall into the subtle humour of the conception, though no one 
can say that the exaggerative element, even from the first, is not 
extreme. Caricature is almost always founded on some commoner 
species of incongruity, on some broad hypocrisy, or some highly- 
coloured vulgarity of manner inconsistent with station, such as, 
for instance, Mr. Buckstone himself amuses his audience with so 
cleverly in the American Cousin. |t was a happy idea to put in 
this common-place caricature as the foil to set off Mr. Sothern’s 
infinitely subtle idea of an intellect that, through indolence and 
pride, had lost all power of attention and grasp. But it is waste 
of power to make Mr. Sothern himself act an equally common-place 
piece, even though it does demonstrate that it is not any special experi- 
ence of the relaxing influence of the Castle of Indolence, or of the 
failure of the springs of his own mind, which fits him for his unique 
part, but rather fulness of power which renders him so sensitive to 
the intellectual traces of mental paralysis and fatigue. There are 
many caricaturists on the stage, but Mr. Sothern is the only one 
who can give us at once the fun of high caricature and the enjoy- 
ment of a delicate intellectual thread uniting all the touches into a 
single and almost refined whole. 


THE FIVE EXECUTIONS. 

HE executions of Monday added a tone of reality to Mr. Hib- 
bert’s motion of Tuesday for limiting the publicity of 
executions. It is, of course, most unphilosophical to assert that 
the horror of an execution is increased by the number of the 
executed, for if each sentence is just, the coincidence of time in 
carrying it out is an accident of no weight whatever in the argu- 
ment. Human beings, however, are governed by the imagination, 
and the story of Monday will be read by thousands of cultivated 
men with a sensation of sick loathing no single execution could 
possibly have produced. For one thing, the number induced the 
journals to make a special effort at reporting the incidents, and as 
it happens we have two accounts, one from within and the other 
from without, which enable us to realize every detail of the scene ; 
within, the five men standing with parched lips and unnerved 
hearts in the bitter cold of the murderers’ graveyard, the few 
watchers awed but unable to repress the grim jest that ‘‘ Leone 
seemed as if he had been hung before,” the slinking, sinister hang- 
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man pinioning his victims, the dead faint of terror which fell 
upon the strongest of the ruffians as he caught the most terror- 
striking of earthly sounds—the roar of a mighty crowd savage with 
watching and bloodthirstiness, and the rapid bestowal of the naked 
bodies in shells filled with quick-lime; without, the roar of the 
most astounding collection of ruffians ever gathered in London, a 
crowd so bad that a discharge of grapeshot among them would 
probably have diminished English crime one-half for the next year, 
the organized assaults on all respectables, theft, and garotting, and 
blasphemy, and the wretched obscenity of a London mob, all going 
on in presence of the scaffold, men relieving their inner terror of the 
law by cowardly defiance of its less dreaded penalties,—it is a 
scene to make the strongest advocate for the punishment of death 
re-consider his judgment, and question statesmen once more if 
scenes like these can really help either to uphold the law or to 
satisfy that hunger for justice which gives moral fibre—often the 
only moral fibre—to the otherwise gelatinous nature of common 
public opinion, The result, while the impression remains vivid, 
will probably be to increase the number of those who advocate its 
abolition; but such impressions are fleeting, and the true teach- 
ing of the scene—the teaching which will remain—is not hostile to 
capital punishment. 

The reasons which have for ages induced men, otherwise philan- 
thropic, to defend the infliction of death as the ultimate resort of 
society when attacked at its basis, remain unaffected or even 
strengthened by these elaborate narratives. No moral sense is 
injured by the execution of the Manilla men, for if there ever was 
a clear reason for that retribution of right on wrong, that ven- 
geance against evil which is the moral justification, though not the 
social one, for every form of punishment, it existed in this case. 
Every one of those who died was a murderer, a man who had 
taken active part in a treacherous assassination, committed on two 
men helplessly in their power—a murder, too, attended by incidents 
of almost animal ferocity, the ruffians having actually beaten the 
corpse of the unfortunate mate out of all human shape and form, 
as if they had been so many tigers. Had the captain and the 
first officer shot them as they sprang not a voice would have 
been raised in reprobation, not a man would have felt that it was 
right to let them work their will; and society has the moral right of 
the individual to act in self-defence. If, indeed, we held that its 
decree could change the Almighty will or intercept the Almighty 
plan, then, indeed, execution would involve a crime beyond all 
power of description, and so would self-defence, or war in the most 
righteous cause. Nothing, not even the instant preservation of 
his own life, could justify a man in dooming another to eternal 
torment. Not believing that the will of God towards one of his 
creatures can be frustrated by any act done towards that crea- 
ture by another, that argument is not for us, and short of that the 
right of mankind to exact life for life is as much justified by the 
educated moral instinct of society as it is by revelation. Nor was 
the social sense offended, for if there is a form of murder more 
dangerous than another it is, next to secret poisoning, piracy. If 
human intercourse is to go on at all, two or three men must be shut 
up alone at sea for weeks and months with scores of subordinates, 
must govern them, and must risk that amount of hatred which re- 
straint of any sort always develops among the reckless and the bad. 
That the necessity might be modified, that our merchant ships need 
greatly a marine police answerable to courts of justice, and occupy- 
ing on board the position held by marines in a Queen’s ship—a 
position which makes Queen’s officers temperate by relieving them 
of fear of mutiny—is undeniable, but does not diminish the right 
to exercise the needful control. Mutiny must be punished, and 
these men were all without exception murderous mutineers, belong 
ing, too, to a race with whom murder would seem to be a perman- 
ent temptation. ‘Then it is evident that this was the one punish- 
ment which they dreaded. If all men were educated, a life-long, 
hopeless imprisonment might and would seem to them the most 
awful doom humanity could inflict, but the two of this gang who 
were respited showed themselves “ humbly thankful.” Between a 
prison and a forecastle there is little for such men to choose, 


the only losses are tobacco and hope, and while the first is | 


temporary, the second is scarcely felt by men who, like 
these, live only from day to day. Of those executed all ex- 
cept one were struck to the very soul with terror, realized 
the full weight of the penalty which they had inflicted with- 
out realizing it. No other sentence would so affect such men 
when their blood was boiling as to give them the pause 
which is all punishment can secure, nor would it, we fear, affect 
the roughs outside. What do they care for secondary punishment, 


stimulated them into blasphemy and violence as a relief from &, 
sickening awe they felt to be overpowering them ? Nothing de 
could really deter, really bring home to such men, as Sir 

Lewis used to put it, the existence of Government in the 
irresistible though latent power of right to avenge itself Visibly 
upon wrong. 

The evil of the scene, if evil there was, as we should not deny 
was in its incidents, not its essential nature. Suppose these na 
had all been strung to the yard-arm of a man-of-war by Sentence 
of a naval court-martial, as under other circumstances 
might have been, would any feeling have been excited 
satisfaction that justice had been rapidly done? It ig the 
performance of such tragedies before a crowd, the 
of a vast mob to Newgate, the call to the filth of a great 
city, or say of a nation—for there are twice as many Londoner y 
Danes—to riot for a night, which alike disturbs the sacredness of 
the law and perverts judgment upon its action. That summoy 
is wholly unnecessary. ‘The difficulties which surround privat, 
executions are indeed great, but they cannot be irremoveable, fe 
they have in many countries been removed. Englishmen wij 
never, while they retain common sense, entrust to a Governmey 
ihe power of execution, even under a judge’s sentence, withoy 
witnesses save its own servants; but there is no need for that 
blunder. Suppose the murderer were hung in an enclosures 
apart for that purpose, say the courtyard in Newgate, or, bette 
still, a hall added specially to Newgate, the office performed, asit 
ought to be, with the solemnity of an act of religion, and only in 
presence of a clergyman, a surgeon, and a body of witnemg 
specially admitted to testify to identity, to the fact of death, and 
to the absence of all cruelty, surely the public certainty would bk 
as great as at present. The suggestion that the jury should be present 
is a bad one, for we should never get a conviction in a capital case; 
but a jury might be empanelled for the purpose easily enough. Ow 
only fear is that places upon it would be too eagerly sought, that 
foreign Ministers, as in this case, would waive their nationality, 
and Guardsmen press to the jury instead of to the Magpie and 
Stump. If the officers and such a jury signed the report, the 
public would be satisfied, while on criminals would descend anew 
terror, that of dying a violent death in solitude, unsupported by the 
feeling that a crowd will applaud their “courage.” The public 
effect produced by sight of the punishment would be lost? Itis 
lost now, except on the locality in which the execution actually takes 
place, and whichis ruined by the selection. The tolling of thegreat 
bell would be as public a notice that crime was being expiated # 
all the present arrangements, and, from the absence of the brutal 
incidents which accompany English crowds, would be far more awe 
inspiring. We should then be rid of the one real mischief which 
accompanies this mode of punishment, the periodical re-awakening 
among the worst class of City populations of that hunger for excite 
ment, that evil curdle of the blood,—evil because there is pleasure 
in it, —which the sight of death inflicted while the spectator is in 
safety invariably produces, which is the argument against the arema, 
against exhibitions in which the performer risks his life, and com 
sequently against executions done before a mob. Let th 
murderer pass from among men in silence, and amidst such wit 
nesses only as shall secure that none but the murderer is so die 
missed from earth. 





THE RUSSELLS.—(THE FOUNDER.) 

HE Russells belong to the second list of English nobles—the 
houses founded on the great Sequestration, but they may po 

sibly have an old pedigree. Immense labour has been expended ia 
tracing it by genealogists dependent on the family, and it now 
lacks nothing except historic proof. Up to ‘‘ James Russel, Esquier,” 
of Swyre in Dorsetshire, and Alys his wife, daughter of John 
Wyse, one or both of whom died in the first year of Henry VIL, 
the stream runs clear, but after that all is genealogical, i.e., mor 
or less plausible, guess-work. This James Russell may be accepted 
as son of John Russell, for John’s monument of coarse grey granite 
is opposite James's, recording his death in 1505, and he may have 
been the man who commanded the artillery in Carisbrook Castle 
under Edward IV., and was sent with Lord Hastings and others ® 
Ambassador to Burgundy. The Swyre monument, too, is in 4 
| pew still belonging to Bewick House, and Bewick manor seems 
| have belonged to a Russell who acquired it by marriage from thé 
| ancient family of De la Tour, and the house and property now be 
| long to the Duke of Bedford. J/ this Russel! was, as the first Earl 





| of Bedford believed, and as is recorded on his own monument, of 
the same line, then the Russells spring from the family who held 


for any punishment except this one which, in its dreadfulness, | Kingston-Russell in Henry VI.’s reign, and they undoubtedly poe 
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aide ends by direct grant from William the Bastard or his 
tate successors, on the tenure of serving as King’s cupbearer 
at the feast of Pentecost—an honour which, if the family are not 
content with a dozen generations of statesmen and patriots, they 
might yet recover, and so establish their claim to the bluest Eng- 
jish blood, the group of adventurers who graved their names so 
deep into English soil. Mr. Wiffen, the biographer of the House, 
thinks he can go farther, for he has found a Sir Hugh 
de Rowel, of Le Rozel, who signed a charter of the Countess 
Matilda's in Normandy on the eve of the battle of Hastings, who 
may have been a scion of the Bertrands, Lords of Briquebec, who 
may have been Turstans, who probably were descendants in the 
female line of Sigurd of Sweden, who certainly was the heir of 
Olaf the Sharpeyed, King of Rurik ; but as there is not the faintest 
i that Hugh de Rozel ever came to England, and as there 
is evidence that he died a monk in Normandy, and as no one of the 
name appears in Domesday Book,—oh for a Domesday Book of 
to day |—why, Wiffen’s long researches do not amount to much. 
The Dukes of Bedford must be content to know that they belong 
toa family originally French, which came over from somewhere 
immediately after the Conquest, but whether from Le Rozel in 
Briquebec, or Rozel near Caen, or Rozel in Jersey, neither they 
nor anybody else will ever know. 
What is quite certain is, that the Russells are descended from 
one John, who, in the reign of Henry VIII., worked himself 
with dauntless perseverance and energy into the succession to 
countless monks, nuns, and other inefficient persons, and, born a 
simple gentleman, died Earl of Bedford, and one of the most potent 
nobles at a time when nobles were very few. This John may have 
been a Privy Councillor of Henry VII., and have attended the 
Archduke of Austria in Dorsetshire as interpreter, or spy, or both ; 
but he certainly was a Gentleman of the Chamber to Henry VIIL., 
—4 King’s fire-screen”’ enemies called him,—and received from 
him in 1513 a grant of lands in Tournay, which he afterwards had 
togive up. He was one of the forty-five selected to accompany 
Henry to meet Francis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
was wounded in Surrey’s expedition against Morlaix, losing his 
right eye by an arrow, and was knighted on the deck of the flag- 
ship for his gallantry, along with one Thomas More and others. 
He was employed by the King in several important missions, was 
present at the battle of Pavia, in which Francis of France was 
taken prisoner, and in the flight from which the ‘*‘ White Rose,” De 
la Pole, was murdered, to the King’s great content, and he sent 
from Milan a full despatch describing the victory, which he attri- 
buted entirely to the renegade Constable de Bourbon. On his re- 
turn through Bologna the French laid a plot to carry off Henry’s 
confidant, which there is good evidence for believing was frustrated 
by Thomas Cromwell, who then laid the foundation of his own 
fortunes. On his return to England Sir John Russell made another 
step in life by a marriage with Anne, widow of Sir John Boughton, 
and of Sir Richard Jerningham, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Guy 
Sapeotes, heir of Dame Agnes Cheney. With her, therefore, Sir 
John acquired the manor and seat of Cheneys, in Bucks, and other 
large possessions in that county. In March, 1527, he was sent to 
Italy to treat with Clement, a mission stopped by the sack of 
Rome; but Russell made a curiously deep impression on the 
Italians, recorded in a letter still in existence. In 1528 he was 
again in England, and was made Sheriff of Dorset and Somerset- 
shire, and during the intrigues which ended in Wolsey’s fall he 
was the King’s messenger, and while keeping the King’s 
favour so gained that of the Cardinal that he procured an 
Act of Parliament settling 20/. a year out of the revenues 
of Winchester and St. Alban’s upon Russell for life. In 1532 
Russell attended the King to Calais and Boulogne, on his 
second interview with Francis, was admitted to the Privy Council, 
and appointed Comptroller of the Household. He was present at 
marriage of Henry and Anne Boleyn, and says of her, ina 
letter to Lord Lisle, ‘I do assure you, my lord, she is as gentille a 
lady as ever I knew, and as fair a queen as any in Christendom. 
The King hath come out of hell into heaven for the gentleness of 
this, and the crossedness and the unhappiness of the other.” On the 
death of Queen Catherine, Russell was sent down to superintend 
matters connected with her funeral; and, as Comptroller, he sat 
ou the Council when Anne Boleyn was examined before it. She 
afterwards complained to Sir William Kingston (as he writes to 
Cromwell) «of having been cruelly handled,” especially by the 
Duke of Norfolk, “but named Mr. Comptroller to be a very 





gentleman,”—and, indeed, the gentleness of Russell's disposition is 
Spoken of by contemporaries. In 1537 he was sent against the 
Lincolnshire insurgents, with small success till after Henry's 


‘son. 





second conciliatory proclamation. His services altogether were 
thought by the King to entitle him to new honours, and on March 
9, 1539, Sir Joha was raised to the dignity of Baron Russell, of 
Cheneys, and, on April 23, he was installed a Knight of the Garter. 
To support his new dignity, the King also gave him the manor of 
Amersham, in Bucks—part of the estate of Edward Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, attainted in 1521. The wealth of the dissolved 
monasteries was now flowing into the Royal coffers, and Russell 
was destined to be largely enriched from that source. It is curious 
that the only trace we find of his personal action in the matter of 
the dissolution is an interposition with Cromwell in behalf of 
Peterborough Abbey, which led to the revenues of that abbey alone 
being preserved and settled on the bishopric of the same name. In 
1540, however, the King made a grant to Lord Russell, and Anne 
his wife, and the heirs of their bodies, of the whole site and circuit 
of the rich abbey of Tavistock, in Devonshire, as also of the borough 
and town of Tavistock, and of the manors of Handwyke, Morewell, 
and Morewelham, Milton Abbot, alias Milton Leigh, Lamerton, 
Hole, Brenter, Wyke Dabermon, Peterstavye, Ottrew, alias Otteve, 
Whitchurch, and Newton, with the hundred of Handewyke or 
Tavistock, and the rectory and vicarage of Tavistock ; likewise 
the manor of Antony, in Cornwall, and the manor of Denbury, 
with the manors of Plymstoke, Worrington, Cowyke, Enwyke, 
Burleigh, Olderidge, Cavelinch, Whimpole, Wood - Marshton, 
Christenstowe, Borington, and Cornwedede, in Devonshire, all 
belonging to the dissolved monastery of Tavistock. Lord Russell 
had also several other lands granted him in Devonshire, Somerset, 
and Bucks, amongst which was the manor of Abbots Aston, in 
the last county, belonging to the dissolved abbey of St. Alban’s, 
Hertfordshire. He was also made Lord Warden of the Stannaries 
for Devon and Cornwall, In 1541 he was constituted Lord High 
Admiral and President of the Council in the West, and in 1543 
Lord Privy Seal. He accompanied the Royal army to the capture of 
Boulogne and the siege of Montreuil, but this was his last military 
achievement in this reign. The King, by his will, named him as 
one of the sixteen executors who were to act as counsellors to his 


The accession of Edward, so far from diminishing Russell's 
position, brought him fresh honours. He was confirmed in his 
office of Privy Seal, acted as High Steward at the young King’s coro- 
nation, and in the same year he had a grant of the monastery of 
Wosvwry, in Bedfordshire. The large original grants in this county 
have since been greatly increased by the Russell family by 
purchases. In 1549 the site of Thorney Abbey and a considerable 
part of its large possessions were added to the Royal grants to Rus- 
sell. In the same year he was called again to suppress one of the 
formidable risings caused by the imprudent steps of the Protec- 
tor's Government in reforming the Church, and found it no easy 
matter to put down the sturdy Devonshire and Cornish insurgents, 
who besieged Exeter, and reduced the townspeople to the last 
extremity. At length, being reinforced by Lord Grey and a body 
of German mercenaries, Russell was able to defeat and cut to pieces 
the main body of the insurgents, though not without considerable 
loss, and on one occasion the execution of all prisoners in dread of 
being overpowered by them. Russell was still in the West when 
the quarrel between Warwick and Somerset came to a head. 
Somerset wrote to Russell and Herbert to beg them to hasten to the 
King’s aid, and they advanced accordingly to Andover; but being 
there informed that the Council had assailed Somerset, and dis- 
gusted with the appeal of the latter to the peasantry, they joined 
their strength to resist any threatening of a jacquerie. After the 
fall of Somerset, Russell, on January 19, 1550, was created Earl of 
Bedford. He was sent to France to settle the terms of peace, and 
in May, 1552, his services were rewarded by the grant of Covent 
Garden and the Seven Acres, now called Long Acre, at that time of 
the yearly value of six pounds and a noble, now worth probably a 
thousand times that sum. At the crisis of Northumberland’s con- 
spiracy Bedford was placed in a very difficult position. He had 
acted with the Government up to that time, but with Paget and other 
shrewd men he shrank from the Duke's ambitious schemes. His son, 
Lord Russell, had the charge of Windsor Castle, which added to 
the weight of the Earl’s position. He submitted to Northumberland 
so far as to sign with the other noblemen and officers of State the 
new disposition of the Crown; but he remonstrated against it 
immediately afterwards, and Cecil claims the merit of having 
worked upon him to take a still more decided part against the 
Dndleys. Escaping from the restraint in which the Council were 
kept in the Tower, Bedford, with Arundel, Pembroke, and 
others, openly declared for Mary, as did Lord Russell. In 
return for this service Bedford was confirmed as Privy Seal, 
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and conformed like the rest to the new order of religion, 
being sent into Devonshire again, this time to put down the 
Protestant rising of the Carews, his coadjutors in suppressing 
the former Catholic rising. He was successful, the Carews on his 
approach flying to France. He was sent to Paris to attend Philip into 
England, and was one of those who gave away Queen Mary at her 
marriage with him. But he was spared the further humiliation of 
sharing in or approving tacitly of the cruelties of the latter part of 
her reign, dying at his house in the Strand, March 14,1555. His wife 
survived him a few years, and at her death bequeathed her manor of 
Thornhaugh, in Northamptonshire, to her grandson Edward, and 
that of Stibbington, in Huntingdonshire, to his brother Francis 
for life. Wery little, it will be seen, is known of the character of 
the first Earl of Bedford, except that like every other favourite of 
the Tudors from Dudley to Cecil he possessed in addition to all 
other qualities a certain flexibility, improved by the diplomatic 
training Henry’s position forced upon all his immediate agents. 
They were an efficient class, these Tudor favourites, and not a very 
scrupulous one, and they played first and last with their heads 
for stakes such as have seldom been offered to ambition. 
He adhered to Wolsey, however, when adherence was very 
dangerous, and declared for his Sovereign’s daughter when the 
Catholic ambassadors had abandoned her cause as hopeless. He 
was, we suspect, greedy of money; but greed and not prodigality 
is the true vice of a patriciat, and the first Russell absorbed abbey 
lands as the Roman patrician enclosed the ager publicus. There 
was knowledge in this Russell, or he could not have performed his 
missions ; grace, or he could not have excited such warm friend- 
ship in Italy, and contemporary writers always mention his 
peculiar “ gentleness,” which was not so much gentleness as 
gentlemanly manner. On the whole, the House, we think, may 
be content with its founder, and consent to regard Mr. Wiffen and 
their descent from Olaf the Sharpeyed with an indulgent smile. 

He was succeeded by his son Francis, second Earl, perhaps the 
one Peer in our long list whose character is without speck or stain. 
He had been Sheriff of Beds and Bucks in 1547, when only just 
of age, and six years after was elected Knight of the Shire of 
Northumberland, setting for the first time the example of the 
eldest son of a Peer submitting himself for election to the Com- 
mons. Shortly after his election he was called to the Upper House 
as Baron Russell, and, as we have seen, took up arms on behalf 
of Mary. He bore a part in the successful affair at St. Quentin, 
in the Anglo-Spanish war with France, but when “ religion” was 
in question Mary forgot all services, and Lord Russell was thrown 
into prison for his opinions, and there is a letter of a well known 
martyr addressed to him during this time of trouble exhorting 
him to firmness. He never gave way, and when released he 
returned to Geneva, where he expended his income in assist- 
ance to similar exiles. He did not return during Mary’s 
reign, but on her death proclaimed Elizabeth in the City, was 
nominated Privy Councillor, and remained for the rest of her 
reign one of her most trusted advisers. He commanded the 
English forces on the Border through all the long negotiations 
with Scotland, and habitually pressed on the Queen an alliance 
with the Scotch lords of the Congregation against the Catholic 
party. On the appointment of Murray as Regent of Scotland in 
1567 Bedford resigned his office, and when Mary fled into Eng- 
land he, for some reason, but probably from his acquaintance with 
Elizabeth’s temper, refused to become her keeper. He even pre- 
vented his kinsman, Lord F. St. John, and fell out of favour ; but 
Elizabeth never parted permanently with good counsellors, and he 
was soon restored to influence. She even visited him at Cheneys 
for several days—a great but expensive favour—for on occasion of 
a subsequent visit to Woburn we find him making suit to Cecil 
that the visit should be short. He was appointed, moreover, Chief 
Justice in Eyre of the forests south of the Trent, and Lieutenant 
of Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. He died at Bedford House, in 
the Strand, 28th of May, 1585, leaving a reputation for unblemished 
integrity, a liberality to the poor which, said Elizabeth, ‘* made all 
the beggars in the kingdom,” and of being, as Camden says, a 
‘* true follower of religion and virtue.” He was twice married, first 
to Margaret, daughter of Sir John St. John, of Bletshoe, and sister 
of Oliver, first Lord St. John, and secondly, to Bridget, daughter 
of John, Lord Hussey, and widow of Henry Earl of Rutland, but he 
had children only by the first wife, four sons and three daughters. 
The three elder sons died before him, leaving the fourth, William, 
to succeed, and of the three daughters, the elder married Arthur 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick ; the second, the Earl of Cumberland ; 
and the third, William Bourchier, Earl of Bath, the grandchildren 
of the country gentleman of Dorset thus obtaining four great 
peerages. 


Pe 

THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE UNITEp 

STATES. 
[From our SpEeciaAL CoRRESPONDENT. | 
New York, February 13, 1864, 
Tue military event of the past week is an attempt on the part 
of General Butler to make a dash into Richmond and regcye 
suffering prisoners there. It failed so utterly that it would 
be worth notice, did it not illustrate the impossibility of presery; 
military secrets under which the Government labours in condugt, 
ing this war. General Meade was to cross the Rapidan and prey 
Lee so heavily as to cause him to summon every man within reach, 
Meade did so most effectively. Meantime Butler was to dash 
proxy) into Richmond with a column of cavalry and light infantry, 
surprise the place, and bring off the prisoners. The plot was a 
excellent one, and would have succeeded perfectly, except fp 
treachery. Butler's cavalry got to within twelve miles of Rich. 
mond; but there found that the-roads were so blockaded with 
newly felled trees that (the country off the road being impra. 
ticable) to go farther was hopeless, and the attempt wy 
abandoned. We learn from the rebels that they receiyaj 
timely information of the movement from “a Yankee dy 
serter,” as they call him; but we know well enough tha 
he was one of those thousands and tens of thousands of rebely 
who swarm within our lines, and who may be found in the very 
ranks of our armies, where they have gone to be ready for just the 
sort of service which on this occasion disappointed such fond anf 
well-founded hopes. In fact, had it not been for this treachery the 
movement might have had much more important results than wer 
looked for. Meade’s advance caused the city to be almost stripped 
of troops, and the approach of our column from the south-wat 
filled the place with consternation. Again that sad phrase is 
our lips, ‘* It might have been.” 

Tn a former letter I mentioned two books recently published in 
London which contained notable errors about us; but I wa 
obliged to pass by one of them for the time unnoticed. I revert 
to this one now with a purpose somewhat different from that ] 
first had in regard to it. The book is Mr. Charles Reade's “ Very 
Hard Cash,” in which there is a Yankee character called 
Fullalove. Now I am becomingly grateful to Mr. Reade 
that he, being a Briton, presented to his fellow Britons what he 
meant fora type of my countrymen without making him a mea. 
spirited, cowardly scoundrel. Besides, this shows a degree of 
moral courage on his part, as he lives by his books, which, tos 
certain extent at least, wins my respect. But I must say to him 
that his Yankee, in all that is peculiar to him, is simply no Yankee 
at all, butan absurd nondescript assemblage of incongruities. For 
instance, Fullalove called upon to give evidence in “ Hardie », 
Hardie,” thus speaks, in chapter lvy., to one who makes signs to 
him :—** Well, what is it, old hoss? What are you making mug 
at me for? Don’t you know it’s clean against law to telegraph a 
citizen in the witness-box?” Again, on the same occasion, he 
says, ‘Do you hyar now what his lordship says? If you know 
anything more, come up hyar, and swear it like an enlightened 
citizen ; do you think I’m going to swear for tew?” Now, ifs 
man were to talk thus in court here, even in the remotest ruml 
districts, the whole room, audience, jury, counsel, and bench, would 
go off into a fit of laughter. 

A Yankee is fully aware of his advantages in being “a citizen” 
of this Republic, the strength of which he knows lies in its unpre 
cedented proportion of ‘‘ enlightened citizens ;” but any use of the 
word citizen of which Fullalove’s is even a caricature would sé 
down the speaker as mildly mad or very foolish. Fullalove’ 
language, too, is a jargon in which the word “ tew” (ew, however, 
don’t represent the rustic pronunciation of 00) is the only Yankee 
element ; in which a piece of purely British slang—* mug,” for 
mouth—appears ; and which in other respects is more (though not 
much) like the talk of a rude resident of a south-western Slave 
State than it is like any other speech ever spoken. ‘The use, for 
instance, of hyar” for ‘‘ here,” which seems to be regarded by 
British writers as the distinctive trait of Yankee speech (next tos 
nasal twang, which is as offensive to us as an exasperated “h” 
is to you, and, according to Dean Alford’s evidence, not so common) 
—this “hyar” is, as I have before remarked, a negroism, and is 
never heard except from people born and bred in the Slave States, 
and from the negroes in the Free States. It and various othe 
like words and phrases, which you use when you wish to be 
funny at the expense of us Yankees (all right enough so long as yo" 
are good-natured), and which are all of negro origin, illustrate 
that great difference which exists between the people of the Free 
and those of the Slave States in regard to the negro. I have 





a man, University bred and the descendant of two or three gene 
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eof wealthy planters, speak negro (not jocosely) in every 

sentence he uttered, and attract no attention from his fellow South- 
emers around him, because they were all more or less infected with 
the same taint, and the ears of all were accustomed to this dialect ; 
which would offend, and in our eyes disgrace, the rudest and least 
cultured of us Yankees (I use, and always use, the word in its 
largest sense, as meaning the people of all the old States north of 
the Potomac), although we hear it constantly from the negroes 

ground us. But we hear it only to laugh at and avoid it. We 

do not work the negro like a beast, and sell, and beat, and brand 

him like a beast, we (I do not include Irish rioters) treat him more 

than justly, kindly—but we shun and separate ourselves from 

him except as a servant, and few of us like him even in 

that relation. What is the reason of this difference between 

people of the same race and of equal pride of race? Why does the 

arrogant, domineering planter mix with his negroes, and become 

infected even with their ridiculous and distinctive traits of lan- 

while the very Yankee artizan and farm labourer avoid 

him, and keeps his English at least pure from that contamination ? 

Simply because in the former case the negro has a fixed and un- 

mistakeable position as a ere, a chattel, a thing, and not a man ; 

while in the latter, though ridiculous and repulsive, he is a man. 

A Southern woman, so squeamish that she would not say “leg ” in 

the presence of a white man, will admit a male negro to her toilet, 

almost from its very initial step; his sex enters into her mind 

under any circumstances hardly more than that of her lap-dog. A 

Yankee woman would have just the same feeling as to the impos- 

sibility and the horror of any sexual relation between her and a 

male negro ; but still she would not be unconscious of or indifferent 

to his sex. Then, too, the absolute power of the Anglo-Saxon 

over the negro at the South creates a feeling of toleration and 

a freedom of intercourse impossible at the North. It was but 

an evening or two ago that a lady born and bred in Virginia 

of a planter family, but now a thorough abolitionist and the wife 

of one of our Generals, said to me, “ Why, it’s all very well 

to talk about our freedom of intercourse with the negroes; but 

what does it mean? We may throw our arms round the neck of 

an old black nurse; but we know all the time that we have the 

power of life and death over her; she has no will but ours, she 

exists but by our sufferance ; it is for us to decide whether we will 

caress her or flog her till the blood streams, whether we shall keep 

her comfortable with us or sell her to a south-western trader.” 

This lady touched the point. Set the negro free at the South, and 

his position becomes to all intents and purposes what it is at the 

North—that of a fellow creature, who, whether we will or no, 

excites our ridicule, our pity, and our aversion, and to whom we are, 

nevertheless, endeavouring to be just, and to make as comfortable 

as hecan be made in contact with us. Isay he excites ridicule; and 

this is not dependent upon his ignorance orhis poverty. On the con- 

trary, the better educated, the better bred (and negroes are often well 

mannered), and the better dressed he is, the more he excites our 

laughter, the more ridiculous the incongruity between his physical 

traits and our idea of manhood. This I venture to say represents the 

feeling of the great mass of those very Yankees who brought on this 

war by their determination—not to set free those individual slaves at 

the South; for that they would not have perilleda thousand lives, nor 

would it have been right or wisely benevolent for them to do so— 

but to put a stop, as far as they could, to the enslavement of this 

race, to free this nation, if they could, from the sin and the curse 

of slavery. Henry Ward Beecher was asked at one of the meetings 
in London at which he spoke, ‘*Do you admit negroes to seats in 
your church ?” and the question was evidently made a point of. 
But it was a most unfair one. For a church here is as much a 
private affair as a club, or as a private house. In countries where 
there is any sort of connection between Church and State such a 

question would be pertinent’; but we might as well ask you, with 
& censorious air, if you admitted Hodge, the ploughboy, to 
the privileges of the Reform or the Oxford and Cambridge Club— 
much better, for he is of your own race. All our churches 
are built by people who like to worship together, and though no 
one is excluded from them, not even negroes, only people of approxi- 
mately similar social positions are likely to be found in the same 
congregations. So as our pews are as much our own as our parlours, 
we don’t have the negro in the one any more than we do in the 
other. But because we don’t like the negro, and do laugh at him, 
Wwe do not, therefore, think it right to oppress and enslave him, or 
to allow him to be enslaved under the protection of our flag, if we 
can help it. 


| features, and had little or no relationship with fine art. 
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our race, and here is the difference between us and the people of the 
South. They, or most of them, by the teachings of designing 
politicians operating upon the worst passions of our nature, had 
been brought to believe that superiority gave the right of 
oppression. But some of them are beginning to unlearn that 
lesson. 

The contradiction in my last letter of the monstrous misstate- 
ment in “The Gentle Life” (which | find to be chiefly made up of 
essays which have had the circulation andauthority of the Saturday 
Review) that we of this country “ introduced the slave trade,” as 
the ‘* sovereign Republic increased” and “ the want of labourers was 
felt,” and that “ the guilt is not and was not yours,” was not made 
with that particularity and authority which I usually endeavour to 
give to the subject-matter of this correspondence. The facts and 
dates which will enable any one to decide this question are these :— 
Queen Anne, by an Order in Council in relation to the Colony of 
New York, directed, among other things, “‘ that the Royal African 
Company should be encouraged, and that the colony should have a 
constant and sufficient supply of merchantable negroes at moderate 
rates.” In 1774, two years before we attempted to sever ourselves 
from the Government of the mother country, our provisional Con- 
gress passed resolutions against the slave trade. In 1789, the first 
year of our national existence, Congress passed an Act prohibiting 
the external slave trade; at this time slavery itself was prohibited 
by the constitution, of most of the states north of the Potomac. 
It was not until 1792 that the gradual abolition of the trade by 
British subjects was provided for by Act of Parliament. In 1794 
Congress passed an Act prohibiting the fitting out of vessels for the 
slave trade; in 1800, an Act forbidding any citizen of the United 
States from holding property in foreign slavers,and authorizing United 
States vesselstoseize them. In 1807 the British Parliament abolished 
the trade, and in the same year Congress forbade under heavy 
penalties the introduction of slaves within the United States after 
the expiration of that year. In 1820 Congress passed an Act 
declaring the slave trade piracy punishable with death. In 1833 
slavery was abolished throughout the British Possessions after the 
Ist of August, 1834, as it had been for a generation back in the 
most enlightened, and Christianized, and most populous States of 
the American Republic. As to the trade itself, and who conducted 
it, the returns of the Charleston Custom House in the rolls of 
Congress show that of 39,075 negroes imported into South Carolina 
from Africa between the years 1804 and 1808 more than one-half 
—19,649—were imported by British subjects; that 25,834, or 
nearly two-thirds of the whole number, were imported by foreigners, 
while traders, nominally residents of the maritime Free States, 
imported only 8,838. Between us and our accusers judge. 


* <A YANKEE. 
Fine Arts, 


MR. CARL WERNER AND MR. E. LEAR. 
Ir is not very long since such a series of drawings as that which 
Mr. Carl Werner has made from his sketches at Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood (and is now exhibiting at the Gallery of the New 
Water Colour Society) would have been an impossibility. In the 
palmy days of “ poetical ” Jandscape composition, nature was looked 
upon not as a guide to follow, but only so much raw material to be 
thrown into a mortar and pounded into a form preconceived as 
the one best fitting the requirements of art. Accurate copying of 
things as they appear was almost unknown, or, at least, owing 
very much to a misinterpretation of persons looked up to as 
authorities, generally discredited, so that topographic drawings 
could be and were nothing but the baldest memoranda of local 
Happily 
a different faith now sways the world of art. Close and minute 
study of nature, of the form and texture of natural objects, and of 
the nice gradations of direct and reflected light, shade and colour, has 
enabled the topographic draughtsman to give his work a quality 
and a charm formerly undreamed of, and though falling short (as 
must be admitted) of the highest aims of the landscape painter, 
yet to delight the spectator with some of the most attractive 
natural effects. There seems, indeed, some little danger in the 
pleasure derived from the exercise of this new-found imitative 
power of all our landscape painters becoming merely topographers— 
a result by no means desirable when evidence is not wanting that 








| in the stern search for truth beauty may easily be overlooked, One 


Because he is poor shall we make him poorer? | of our greatest artists, the deepest and most constant among the 


because he is weak shall we strike him down? because he is our students of nature, used to regret this want in the rising school 
inferior shall we, therefore, grind him to powder? Such is not (of artists; this apparent carelessness or inability to appre- 
our view of the privileges secured to us by the dominant position of | ciate beauty; his complaint being not, of course, that nature 
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was studied too much (which could not be), but was approached 
with one-sided views. And herein we may, perhaps, perceive an 
apology for the obsolete rules of picture-making—the canons 
which prescribed, for instance, a brown tree for every landscape. 
May it not have been a craving for beauty and harmony, a horror 
of crudities.and discords which led men to seek by these means 
some short and compendious way of producing the one and avoid- 
ing the other? Of course, we all think they were mistaken, for 
there is no royal road to perfection in art any more than in other 
pursuits. Sure ground cannot be reached by short cuts; and we 
may reasonably hope that the present uncompromising love for 
truth is but the forerunner and future companion of beauty. 

Fidelity to actual facts, if thus generally indispensable, is, at 
least, equally necessary in the painter who undertakes to represent 
the scene of some great historic event. The interest which it needs 
something of the true poet to create for a scene of no historic or 
classic fame exists already for places where any of the great events 
of the world have been transacted, and is felt at once upon the 
mere mention of their names and the exhibition of a work giving 
a presumably literal representation of them. Such representations, 
their interest much enhanced by the realistic imitation proper 
to the modern school of English art, are supplied by Mr. Werner, 
of the most famous places at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the 
Holy Places—the holy places of two religions, the battle- 
ground in after ages of their hostile professors. A detailed 
description of each of the thirty drawings is unnecessary, and 
would be here misplaced. There are general views of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, and separate studies of the most interesting 
localities in and around each of those places; one, at least, of 
which, viz., the ‘‘ House of Pilate” (2), has never before been painted. 
There is also the Holy Rock-—holy to the Mussulman—in the 
** Mosque of Omar” (14), already made familiar to the frequenters of 
London galleries by the masterly drawing of Mr. Carl Haag. 
‘The painting of both these last-named subjects was achieved with 
no little difficulty and considerable personal risk. They are 
within the area of the Temple and guarded with jealous care by 
the Mussulmans, who resent the encroachment of the stranger, 
and ‘knock down every one they find within it without a special 
permission.” Such a permission, fortunately for him and for the 
public who profit by his labours, Mr. Werner procured. These 
two pictures and a general view of the interior of the “* Mosque of 
Omar ” (17), derive their interest from their connection with Mo- 
hammedan legends. They are distinguished from the rest, which 
appeal more directly to the Christian world, by, among other dif- 
ferences, the total absence of pictorial decoration, an abomination 
to the Moslem, but freely used in the Christian churches and 
chapels, the more plentifully indeed because different Christian 
creeds, Latin, Greek, and Armenian, have different authorized 
modes of representing sacred subjects. Here are collected together 
the buildings of every age, from ancient Jewish, especially in the well- 
known ‘Jews’ Wailing-Place” (22), and including Roman, Gothic, 
Moorish, and Byzantine, down to the rickety-looking houses of yes- 
terday which line the street called the ‘Street of David” (28). Mr. 
Werner has laboured with much success to give the time-worn and 
weather-stained look of the old Jewish walls, of Gothic capital and 
Roman arch ; and the cross-play of day and lamp-light, and the 
polished surface of pavement and pillar-shaft in the interiors. Nor 
is it to be doubted that he has correctly represented the hangings, 
the lamps, and the decorations in “‘The Saviour’s Birthplace” (24) 
and “The Manger” (25). But these, on the whole (from no 
fault of the artist) rather shock by their tawdry and theatrical air 
than help to impress with the solemnity of the place. Mr. Werner’s 
figures are less successful, though not less laboured, than the other 
parts of his work; and for his camels he would have done well to 
consult the careful and accurate drawings of the animal lately made 
by Mr. E. Walton, and to be seen at Messrs. Day and Sons, near 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Interest of a different kind, but reaching to times of yet more 
remote antiquity, belongs to the subject of Mr. E. Lear's views in 
the seven Ionian Islands. The tourist of to-day traces the des- 
cription of their bays, and woods, and mountains in his Homer; 
he finds in Thucydides an account of their most exciting political 
history, and in the daily newspapers (for a mention of which in 
the same breath with Thucydides there is ample authority) proof 


and who is, consequently, better known as the writer of aman. 
travels or the author of books of nonsense than as an artist, j 
nevertheless, one of the most original landscape painters of the 
present time. The views which he has now g0 Oppo 
published are executed in lithography, and, therefore, do not 
represent his powers as an artist. But they are not the ordi 
lithographic copies made on the stone by a skilled artizan, They 
are drawn on the stone by Mr. Lear himself, and not unfaj 
exemplify the power and delicacy of his drawing, and the 
taste with which, strongly insisting the while on local truth and 
exactness, he chooses the most beautiful subjects for his pencil, It 
is unfortunate that his absence from England has disabled hin 
from superintending the process of printing, for to some such 
accident it is to be presumed are due certain obvious f 
particularly an excessive blackness in the shadows, and harshneg 
in the outlines of some of the distant mountains, which very much 
mar the general effect (see plates 12 and 20.) Except for they 
blemishes the pictures are generally admirable. ‘The drawing of 
the olive trees in No. 5, wide-spread and taper-leaved, (Homer 
ravipuaros éAaia) leaves nothing to be desired; and in No, 4 
(a lovely view overlooking the town and citadel of Corfu, ang 
across the narrow channel which di¥ides the island from the 
mainland to the snow-topped hills of Albania) the peculig 
characteristic of their thin foliage, which only half intercepts the 
sunlight as witha transparent veil, is beautifully given. “Amaxichi, 
in S. Maura,” (No. 10) scarcely separated from the Grecian cogs 
by a shallow strait, is remarkable for its summer-like glow of gu. 
shine, and for the depth and transparency of its shaded gliyy 
groves ; while in No. 6 we are treated to a view of one of the many 
characteristic bays which indent the coast of Corfu. D, 
recessed between its rocky promontories the curved beach is silently 
washed by the slumbering sea, and overlooked by the convent 
which, surrounded by cistus ilex and olive, and guarded by the 
sentinel cypress, crowns the height above. Altogether it is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Lear does not oftener indulge us with 
sight of his works. V. 


BOOKS. 
—_— 
MR. FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO.* 
Pernaps Cicero might be described as a second-rate character in 
a first-rate state of moral and intellectual effervescence. The 
beautiful medal reproduced by Mr. Forsyth at the head of his 
gossipy and interesting life of Cicero embodies in a wonderful 
degree the impression left upon our minds by the history itself 
The brow is that of an ingenuous, open-hearted, vain, and intensely 
ambitious school-boy—the eye is the eye of a hawk—and the 
nose and mouth are those of a highly nervous, sensitive, irritable, 
and sagacious femme incomprise. The most conspicuous expres 
sion of the whole physiognomy is that of an ardent, almost pea 
cockish vanity, and of a frank but restless self-consciousness, 
Everything is there except greatness—candour, even a certain 
nobility, uprightness, immense perceptive talent, without tle 
heavy strength of genius or of dreamers. That Cicero may 
have been beloved we can understand. We can also under 
stand the contempt which mingled with the admiration raised 
by his eloquence and versatility. ‘l’o Cato he must have seemed 
a miraculous and disagreeable insect. Men like the Caesars and 
Pompeys must have looked upon him much as a bloodhound 
would look upon an accomplished poodle,—as the first Napo- 
leon looked upon the Abbé Sieyés,—as the second Napoleon 
probably looks upon such men as M. Thiers, or as the 
late Duke of Wellington or Mr. Disracli might, from their 
point of view (we do not say a just one), look upon Mr. 
Gladstone. Having mentioned Mr. Gladstone, we will only add, 
by the way, that putting Cicero’s faults entirely out of the quet 
tion, we could not, perhaps, better describe our impression of 
his whole character than by saying, that if Mr. Gladstone and 
Madame de Stael could by any possibility be compounded in 
equal parts with that element in Earl Russell which enables him 
to be ready to take the command of the Channel Fleet ia 
twenty-four hours, and to forsake the Danes in time of 
danger, they would together make up an identical English 
Cicero of the present day, mutatis mutandis. There is it 











that these islands, so fruitful in subjects for the artist, are no less 


productive of material for modern diplomatic craft. Luckily, the | 
domain of the artist is independent of territorial divisions, and in | 


surrendering the Protectorate of the Septinsular Republic, English- | 
men do not give up the right of seeing and sketching some of 
the loveliest scenery in Europe. Mr. Lear, who by refusing to | 
exhibit his pictures denies the public an acquaintance with them, 


| 
| 


Cicero the true Gladstonian element of rotund and universal, 
yet thin perfection,—the same universality of perception amid 
the multiplex and infinite surface aspects of routine Jife,—the 
same, if we may use the expression, Oxonian culture, the excess 
of which has been happily described as a mixture of Plato and 


— 





* Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By William Forsyth, M.A, Q.C., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Murray, 
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and which, unless balanced by unusual circumstances, 
always leaves the flavour of an academic something other than 
man’s own individuality—a something always distasteful to, 
the rally a little contemptible and odious in the eyes of the 
mre militant man of the world. How supreme a matter of 
indifference this is to the typical Academician, or how well he 
n pity those who pityhim we do not say. Weare only trying to 
aint Cicero in modern colours. Madame de Stael he resembles 
oa in his cultivation of conversation as an art only second to 
the art of oratory, and in the quality and immense variety which 
in conversation he attained, keeping strictly within a popular 
focus. His enthusiasm and appreciation of Greek philosophy 
and literature, too, were curiously analogous to Madame de 
Stael’s enthusiasm for German literature. As Madame de Stael 
made German authors marvel and smile, yet withal contrived to 
give the first great impulse to the study of German literature in 
France, 80, although Cicero’s views of Greek literature and phi- 
Josophy were not very profound, he did more to acclimatize 


Rosewater, 








Greek studies in Rome than, perhaps, any other Roman. 

Cicero has been compared with Burke. No two men, we think, 
were more essentially alien and unlike. Nor is he, on the whole, 
much more like Earl Russell, except in his belief that he was 
competent to undertake any conceivable task, and a certain 
aggressive spirit of personal enterprise, which unfortunately in 
some instances deserted him at the critical moment. Nor, finally, 
can it be denied, we think, that there was a strong element of 
priggishness in Cicero, which though absent from one at least 
out of the three characters with which we have compared him, 
would inevitably be the result of compounding the three 
together. 

Whoever first extends in a very great and unprecedented 
degree the range of a language, and fixes its popular forins, is 
tolerably secure of a long reputation. It may be safely said that 
Cicero's enduring fame is due, above all, to Cicero’s Latinity. 
Mr. Forsyth says very forcibly that “no greater master of 
the music” of speech has ever yet appeared amongst man- 
kind; and he adds, “The benefit he conferred upon his 
own language is incalculable, and the way to measure it is 
tocompare the Latinity of the authors who preceded him, of 
whose works we possess a few fragments, or even his contempo- 
raries, with the Latinity of Cicero.” And it is also reasonable to 
presume that a mind so constituted as to be able greatly to en- 
large the popular boundaries of a language in its most abiding 
form must have very remarkable qualities. Yet they ure not 
necessarily those which make a great man. Cicero has been 
held at different times in as great veneration as almost 
any saint in the Calendar, and at other times treated with the 
utmost contumely. Mr. Forsyth, steering his course between 
Middleton and Niebuhr on the one hand, and Drumann and 
Mommsen on the other, attempts, with Abeken, to hold the 
scales evenly between the factions. He owns frankly that his 
aim has been rather to paint a good than a great man. And 
through the whole there is a too transparent tendency to look 
upon Cicero as, in some sense, a godlike individual and a shining 
light, a sort of moral dusus amid the black night of Roman life ; 
and there is, too, an unavowed but implicit resentment against 
the feeling—the very natural feeling, we think, of repulsion 
which Cicero’s character as a character begot and begets in 
certain other characters not by any means in themselves the 
worse on that account. His palpitating vanity, that letter of his 
to Cato about the supplicatio, his everlasting flutter, his childish 
eagerness, his boundless self-assertion, his vacillation, and, along 
with his candour, his hypocrisy, the festive apparatus and artizan- 
ship, the moral varnish of all his thoughts and sentiments, the 
constant cant of ‘* accomplishment,” all these do not make a bad 
man, they are consistent with extreme amiability, and some con- 
siderable worth, but they do warrant and render perfectly legiti- 
mate a certain uncontrollable contempt and aversion on the part 

of differently constituted, more masculine, and broader minds. 
That many bad men hated Cicero is certain, but we do 
not think they were bad because they hated him. In our 
opinion, moreover, it seems almost a self-evident truth that 
although Cicero had that purity of character, not a little of 
which was in him synonymous with priggishness, he was not, 
except by his talents, far removed above the general tone and 
temper of his day. No man who transacts business ou a large 
scale for and with his countrymen can ever be so. Mr. Giad- 
stone was at one time considered a purist in morals. But even 
in his younger days his morality was not, except in the colour of 
his talents, so far above that of average young Englishmen, 
making allowances, of course, for differences of opinion and temper, 





that he could ever be said not to be of them as well as among them. 
At any time these twenty years back a thousand young English- 
men, of similar education, and similar views, and similar habits, 
might have been picked out, though not of the same talents, 
and so more roughly all the way down tho scale of society. 
Nor have we any reason to suppose that Cicero’s relation to the 
men of his day was in any degree different. There were Stoics, 
and Epicureans, and Eclectics, there were believers and infidels, 
there were moral men and immoral then as now. And when 
people talk of the heathen immorality of the men of those days 
they seem to forget the days of the Regency in France, and 
of our own Elizabethan, and Jacobite, and Hanoverian times. 
Can anything in heathen days surpass the days of the French 
Regency? But the modern principles were different, it is said. 
So much the worse for the morality of modern times, we 
answer. But the fact that Cicero’s treatise “ De Officiis” lays 
down a purer morality than that we read of in the history of the 
contemporary intrigues, no more proves that he was separated by 
a gulf from the morality of his countrymen, than Bishop Butler's 
works prove that the ordinary Englishmen of his day were 
grossly immoral, because they did not conform to his principles 
in every particular, and because many of the statesinen lived a 
life of the most profligate and abandoned ivtrigue. We take it, 
on the contrary, that Cicero's moral treatises prove, as far as 
analogy can prove anything, that the views therein contained 
were, in reality, the embellished reflex of the great orthodox 
body of opinion among his countrymen at that time. It is not 
in the nature of things that a practical statesman and a popular 
barrister, without anything beyond brilliant talent and an ex- 
quisite sense of language, should write a popular treatise on 
morals, and that treatise should prove to be some two thousand 
years ahead of the men among whom he gained his popularity 
by magnifying some of their excellencies. Cicero was neither a 
Mahomet, nor a Socrates, nor a Buddha. 

Mr. Forsyth is well known by his manly and readable history 
of trial by jury, and of his classical attainments it is almost enough 
to say that he was a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. He was, 
therefore, more or less qualified to undertake the task. The result 
is a sensible, straightforward, and manly account, which aims at 
putting in a connected and interesting form the results of modern 
scholarship. There is no affectation of penetrating insight or 
original views, no salicnt portraiture or epigrammatic condensa- 
tion, but a plain scholarly nurration of facts, in the plain, homely, 
confidential and rather gossipy style in which it is now becoming 
the fashion to write books for circulating libraries and lectures 
for literary institutes. That kind of biography which leaves a 
final impression upon the mind as of a perfect sculpture, in 
which at the end of the book all material seems to have dis- 
appeared in the one salient statue, is alien to the fleeting literary 
habits of the day, which forbid the repose, the concentration, 
and brooding essential to art, except in the case of very excep- 
tional genius. It is a relief to escape from the maguiloquence 
of the Middleton school of biography, but we are not certain 
that we are entirely satisfied with the confidential, button- 
hole biography which pours all its treasures undigested into 
the reader’s bosom. There is about the biography of the pre- 
sent day much less of the lues Boswelliana, but the excessive 
praise of the subject of a biography has given way to something 
even less palateable, and that is the edification of the reader. 
The reader is nowadays too often mistaken for and patronized 
and patted on the head like a village audience. However, 
although there is nothing in the least sculpturesque in Mr. 
Forsytl’s workmanship, it is much above the common-place style, 
which we have been describing only that we might exempt his 
life of Cicero. It will doubtless be found of interest not only by 
the general reader, but we trust most of all by competitive stu- 
dents, whose besetting temptation it is to read as much Latin 
and Greek as they can, and to know as little about what they 
are reading as is possible consistently with an accurate know- 
ledge of the words and particles in both languages. Mr. Forsyth 
has deserved well of Latin scholarship by writing such a very 
readable and circumstantial account of the life of the greatest 
master of melody in speech within the memory of history. 





THE NEW LYRAS.* 
Ir is instructive to note how eager just now is every section of 
Christians, from the distinctly dogmatic even to the most latitu- 


* Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred Songs collected and arranged by Rev. R. H. 
Baynes, M.A. London: Houlston and Wright. 

‘Lyra Domestica, Second Series. Translated from the German of C. J, P. Spitta 
and other favourite hymn-writers by Richard Massie. London: Longman. 

Lyra Messianica, Hymns and Verses on theLife of Christ, ancient and modern, with 
other Poems, Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Loudon: Longman. 
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dinarian, to gain for their different forms of faith the effective 
help of genuine poetry. Even those who are least inclined to pay 
much deference to the intellectual drift of modern thought, avail 
themselves most anxiously of every current by which they can 
help themselves forward in modern taste and feeling, and from 
every quarter—rigidly spiritual no less than luxuriantly ritual, 
scrupulously rational no less than traditionally imaginative—we 
have selections of religious poetry to aid the inadequate efforts of 
spiritual terror, authority, and argument. No doubt the greatest 
aid which religious poetry lends to faith is less through the 
mere fascination of the imagiaation, which rarely engenders 
much of the nature of true conviction in any one, than through the 
sense of freedom, or rather of spontaneousness, which it connects 
with forms of religious faith in appearance often gloomy, or 
fettering and constraining, or sober to conventionality. That 
which repels a sincere outsider most from any to him strange 
form of Christian faith, is probably the sense that it would 
impose on his nature embarrassing restraints, and instead of 
lending fresh force and a new range to his mind, debar him from 
many springs of thought to him almost indispensable. It is to 
this kind of fear that religious poetry gives the most effective an- 
swer; forall really genuine poetry must, so far as it goes, give the 
sense of a mind moving spontaneously amongst its own objects 
of thought, not placed in constrained and awkward attitudes in a 
sort of moral stocks. No one can read good religious poetry 
without feeling some sense of ease and new vitality under the in- 
fluence of the thoughts within whichit brings him, and hence it tends 
far more than any argument to remove that sense of a yoke, to 
give that unconstrained movement, to inspire that naturalness of 
feeling, without which no man could call a faith he had adopted 
in avy true sense his own. 

The first of the long series of Lyras which we have seen issue 
from the press of late years was, we think, the ‘‘ Lyra Apostolica,” 
published carly in the Romeward Oxford movement—a little 
volume rendered far more remarkable from the contributions of 
Dr. Newman than even from those of the graceful author of the 
‘‘Christian Year.” The experiment with this party was an espe- 
cially bold one, because almost the first principle of their creed 
was a certain repudiation of liberty, a deferential habit of the in- 
tellect towards authority, which regarded complete spontaneous- 
ness, such as we look for in poetry, with some suspicion, and 
cultivated intellectual no less than physical asceticism. Hence 
the ‘Lyra Apostolica” was in some attempt 
to show how the yoke of the Church, though subduing and 
constraining, yet stimulated and enlarged the vision of those 
who would submit to it, and in most of the more characteristic 
pieces, such as the following beautiful one of Father Newman’s 
quoted in the Lyra Anglicana now before us, there is a specific 
effort to illustrate the sweetness of a life which is not spontancous, 
the music of feelings which instead of following their own bents, 
solicit and gain the guidance of a distinct outward authority :-— 


sense an 


“LeaD Me anp Guripe ME. 
“ Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant way, one step enough for me, 
“ T was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Wouldst lead me on; 
I loved to see and choose my path, but now 
Lead Thou me on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years, 
“ So long Thy power hath kept me, sure it still 
Will lead me on! 
O’er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile!” 


This constraint and hesitation of feeling, in some sense the first 
principle of the Puseyite party, was, however, in the great leader 
of that party only the minute germ of a future self-identifica- 


modern Puseyite party to the sacramental poctry of the first or 
of the Church, has followed it up with a Lyra Messianicg a 
posed of translations from traditional Latin and Greek hymns , 
the early ages of the Church, rendered, however, by modern hand; 
and interspersed with a few modern originals to carry of the 
otherwise oppressively antique effect. ‘“ The main characterigtie: 
writes the Rev. Orby Shipley—(and we ought to add, in jstic 
to their minor characteristics, that his printers allow him th 
dignity of the long s’s, while the binder reddens the leayeg and 
turns down the cover at the side, so as to give the book a 
antique flappy costume, as if its inherited clothes were tog big 
for it)—‘‘ the main characteristics of the hymns and verses pub- 
lished in the following pages is their definite and objectiy 
enunciation of dogmatic Truth,” And as “ the enunciatiog o 
definite and dogmatic Truth,” as understood by the Puseyite 
party, is scarcely consistent with much real poetical spon. 
taneousness, no doubt the effect is rather awkward and cumbroys 
and gives the idea of an intellectual masquerade. Without this 
sense of tripping up at almost every phrase and attitu, 
of thought, as not quite in unison with the run of their 
own time, we doubt if the Puseyite party would think auy 
poetry “holy.” There is a of intellectual mortig. 
cation in these quaintnesses which endear them to the g. 
cetic intellectual divines. ‘Take, for example, the following, 
translated from ‘‘Adam of S. Victor, XII. Century,” as My. 
Shipley writes,—a piece of quaint beauty in which no mode 
mind could by any possibility feel at home :— 
“Lux EsT OrTA GENTIBUS. 
“Tn the nations Light hath risen, 
Sitting in tenebrous prison 
And the shadow drear of death: 
Joyous is a race afflicted, 
To behold the Son predicted 
Drawing from the Virgin breath. 


species 


* To atone for man’s offending, 
God in Man is condescending 
To our human miseries : 
Who but throbs with exultation ? 
Who but glows with admiration 
At new Acts of Grace like these ? 
“This Enigma Sacramental 
Can no keenness argumental 
By vain searching ever solve: 
Not for us to ascertain it ; 
God was pleased to pre-ordain it ; 
How—no reason can resolve. 


‘Who is he hath e’er divined 
What the God of God designed ? 
Who the sublime Secret won ? 
As with Dew the Fleece was flooded, 
As the Verge with Blossom budded, 
So the Virgin bears a Son 
“ Chaste, Conception notwithstanding ; 
Virid, spite the Flower’s expanding ; 
Mother she, yet Maid, declared : 
In that Holy Thing conceiving, 
And in Birth to Jesus giving, 
To the Lily well compared.” 
Mr, Shipley’s collection is full of fine pieces, but its very prin- 
ciple is to give us poetry that does not express our own mode of 
faith now, so much as “definite and dogmatic Truth,” and the 
mode of translation is often needlessly stiff. It is a fine cdl- 
lection of old hymns, which by their rendering into English 
generally increase instead of diminishing the distance between 
ourselves and them. The Puseyites do not apparently, like other 
religious bodies, value poetry in order to increase the pliancy 
and living elasticity with which the heart can adapt itself 
into their faith, but rather to show that even the fancy and 
the imagination are still under a law of restraint, and bound to 
speak in the half-known dialect of a pristine age. 
Not so, however, the Lyra Anglicana, which seems to desire to 
express the efflorescence of poetical feeling among English and 
Irish clergymen and laymen of the Established Church who do not 
care to be closely bound by the studied sobriety of our communion. 
It is full of pieces often of really fine poetry, but somewhat of the 





tion with the Roman Church in all its many-sided principles of 
art and life. But with the genuine Puseyites it has continued 
to be a sort of principle to be out of place and out of time, to be | 
exotic in England and an anachronism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, without feeling really at home either in any other country | 
or any other age; and it is odd to see how this sort of feeling | 
expresses itself in the poetry with which the party seeks to| 
satisfy at once its love of harmony, and its discord with modern 
principles and English feeling. One of the three Lyras now 
before us is clearly the production of that party. The Rev. 
Orby Shipley, after producing a Lyra Eucharistica to introduce the 


luxuriant type, with none we think quite equal to the exquisite 
lines (from Dr. Newman’s contributions to the “ Lyra Apostolica’) 
which we have already quoted. The following, from some of the 
Rev. W. Alexander's splendid, if rather richly enamelled, lines, 
will remind them of pieces which they may from time to time have 
read in our columns. He is contrasting the feelings and types of 
feeling proper to the “ terrestrial” and to the “celestial” glory :— 
** BELOW AND ABOVE. 
“ Down below the wild November whistling 
Through the beech’s dome of burning red, 
And the Autumn sprinkling penitential 
Dust and ashes on the chesnut’s head. 
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& Down below a pall of airy purple, 
Darkly hanging from the mountain side, 
And the sunset from his eyebrow staring 
O’er the long roll of the leaden tide. 
“ Up above the tree with leaf unfading, 
By the everlasting river’s brink, 
And the sea of glass, beyond whose margin 
Never yet the sun was known to sink. 
“ Down below the white wings of the sea-bird, 
Dashed across the furrows dark with mould, 
Flitting like the memories of our childhood 
Through the trees now waxen pale and old. 
“ Down below imaginations quivering 
Through our human spirits like the wind, 
Thoughts that toss like leaves about the woodland, 
Hopes like sea-birds flashed across the mind. 
“ Up above the host no man can number, 
In white robes, a palm in every hand, 
Each some work sublime for ever working, 
In the spacious tracts of that great land. 
“ Up above the thoughts that know not anguish, 
Tender care, sweet love for us below, 
Noble pity free from anxious terror, 
Larger love without a touch of woe.” 

The volume contains much that is fine, and is certainly a sort 
of escape-valve for the richer imaginations and thronging fancies 
of our communion from the sober march of her tranquil and 
patient wisdom. It vindicates the spontaneousness of Anglican 
religious feeling. 

Something similar may be said of the third Lyra on our list, 
the Lyra Domestica, which, however, though somewhat Evan- 
gelical in tone, and consisting chiefly of a series of very 
sweet and musical (though rather loose) translations from the 
German of Spitta, foolishly affects the antique reddened 
leaves and flapping cover of the Puseyite volume. This little 
selection would suit far better the dislike of emblem, the 
redundancy of spiritual experience, the warm expression of 
personal emotion tcwards Christ, which mark the Evangelical 
section of our Church, and run through such hymns as those 
of Charles Wesley's. ‘The best German bymns are always of this 
simple, affectionate type, and often surprise us by the almost 
domestic ease, and voluble simplicity of affection, which in- 
spires the heart of a creed often in its external outlines so for- 
bidding and harsbly defined. Here we have the worshipper not 
merely expressing in poetry the spontaneous feelings which his 
faith encourages, nor those only which it admits without en- 
couraging, but apparently those also which it would almost tend 
to annihilate—the tenderness of personal devotion of which a 
woman might be capable towards a hard husband, whom in 
many moods she would yet shrink from as a terrible task- 
master :— 

“ Morninc Hymn. 
(Morgenglanz der Ewigkeit.) 
** Come, Thou bright and morning star, 
Light of light without beginning, 
Shine upon us from afar, 
That we may be kept from sinning ; 
Drive away by Thy clear light 
Our dark night. 
“ Let Thy grace like morning dew, 
Falling soft on barren places, 
Comfort, quicken, and renew 
Our dry souls and dying graces ; 
Bless Thy flock from Thy rich store 
Evermore. 
“* May Thy fervent love destroy 
Our cold works, in us awaking 
Ardent zeal and holy joy 
At the purple morn’s first breaking ; 
Let us truly rise, ere yet 
Life has set. 
“ Ah! thou Day-star from on high, 
Grant that at Thy next appearing, 
We whoin the graves do lio 
May arise, Thy summons hearing ; 
And rejoice in our new life, 
Far from strife. 
“ Light us to those heavenly spheres, 
Sun of grace in glory shrouded ; 
Lead us through this vale of tears 
To the land where days unclouded, 
Purest joy, and perfect peace 
Never cease.” 


The translation is a little faulty, as the idea in the original is 
of dawn and eunrise throughout, while the translator translates the 
sun into the morning star in the first verse, and otherwise para- 
phrases the original. However, the translations are exceed- 
ingly poetical and melodious, and the book itself has more 
unity than the other Lyras, through giving so many hymns from 





& single pen and all from the same school of feeling. In none 


of the three Iyras now before us do we feel so fully that the one 
fascination of religious poetry is to give a picture of the spon- 
taneous joy of the solitary mind in view of the objects of faith, and 
to make us forgetful for an instant of the formal restraints of 
dogmatic obligations. 


THE BOOK OF DAYS.,*« 

Tuts volume is the second and concluding instalment of Mr. 
Chambers’ gigantic Almanack, for such is, perhaps, the most 
appropriate title for his comprehensive undertaking, although the 
difficulty is to say what it is not, rather than what itis. “A 
miscellany of popular antiquities,” its second title, is altogether 
an insufficient description, as it might as well be termed a general 
biography, a magazine of curiosities, a collection of literary essays, 
or half a dozen other equally comprehensive designations. Though 
not professing to be any of these, it is not the less valuable as a 
combination of all of them, and they are still sufficiently sub- 
ordinated to one general purpose to justify the form of publica- 
tion. The present volume embraces the latter half of the year, 
adapted, with regard to “ moveable feasts” and other inconstant 
dates, to the year of grace 1864. Each month is ushered in by a 
descriptive essay—more adapted, we regret to say, to the 
legendary characters of the months in the “ good old times” than 
to the stern realities of Admiral Fitzroy and M. de la Drome, 
peopled with a highly idealized peasantry, and utterly ignoring 
modern agriculture in its unpoetical phases of steam cultivation and 
the like—but still very pleasant reading. Each day is preceded 
by a full ecclesiastical calendar, which would have gladdened the 
heart of Oxford medievalists of a few years past, who delighted 
in bewildering their seniors by dating their letters on the eve of 
some remote and strangely-named saint. Next comes a carefully 
compiled list of all notables born on that day, and an equally 
exhaustive obituary. Then follows a series of articles on sub- 
jects more or less directly associated with the day—biographies of 
celebrated people whose names appear in the obituary, legends of 
the saints to whom the day is dedicated, descriptions of local or 
antiquated ceremonies and customs peculiar to the date, sketches of 
great events of which it is the anniversary, and in default of any- 
thing specially attaching to the day itself some forgotten curiosity, 
or nine days’ wonder of the past, is made the subject of a brief 
essay. The primary intention of the work is, of course, the ex- 
haustion of all topics bearing, however remotely, on each one 
particular day; but one has no reason to regret that Mr. 
Chambers’ research should have been directed to the quaint and 
out-of-the-way fragments of general antiquarian lore which 
occasionally supply the place of matter more legitimately con- 
nected with his immediate object. In these digressions, too, Mr. 
Chambers most judiciously abstains from what may be termed 
pure archeology—researches, that is to say, in matters only of 
interest to the historian or professed antiquary—and confines 
himself to such traditions of the past as are either a popular sub- 
ject of speculation, or which serve as illustrations of ages not too 
remote for the existence of some living sympathy between them 
and our own. There exists, undoubtedly, a great popular taste 
for archeology if the subjects of research are in any way visibly 
and tangibly connected with similar matters of the present day. 
Mr. Chambers’ work is intended for general readers in the 
widest acceptation of the term, and hundreds whose minds are 
an absolute blank on the subject of heraldry or architecture read 
with the deepest interest about the old associations of well-known 
streets or buildings of modern London, or the various fashions of 
feminine costume in the reign of Elizabeth. No amount of 
literary power—apart from imaginative romance—could interest 
them in the every-day mode of life of people who wore steel? 
armour and lived in castles ; but they feel strong curiosity about 
people whose wives wore crinoline, and who went to and fro 
along the Strand two or three hundred years ago. It is just this 
vein of popular archeology that Mr. Chambers works with success 
in his Book of Days. 

The early history of each particular day, however, of course 
stretches away into the most remote and shadowy antiquity. There 
are few more interesting studies for the genuine antiquarian than 
that of tracing how far customs and observances, apparently 
associated with modern religious worship or other institutions, are 
in reality disintegrated fragments of creeds and conditions long 
vanished. Even the holiest seasons of the Christian Church are 
just those to which the observance of the greatest amount of 
heathen customs have adhered. Many of the most orthodox 
customs of Easter and the Christmas week are notoriously Druid 








* The Pook of Days: a Miscellany of Popular Antiquities, Edited by R. Chambers. 
London and Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. 1864. 
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in their origin, however thoroughly they may have become | parts, indeed, shows not a little literary power, it ig Only its 
assimilated to more modern associations. Besides, too, such | special relation to the times as “a tale of the great transition” 


unquestionably Druidical relics as the yule log and mistletoe of 
Christmas, there are an infinite variety of purely local rites, now 
fast disappearing, which have never assumed even a nominal 
conformity with the altered circumstances of the season, and yet 
often formed part of the popular rejoicings at the most sacred 
festivals. It is only of late, just as the spread of popular enlighten- 
ment, centralization, and the breaking into of local isolation are 
rapidly destroying even the remembrance of such things, 
that any systematic research has been made into their real 
meaning and origin, and every one deserves gratitude who, 
like Mr. Chambers, puts authentic description on record, 
even without any very successful efforts at explanation. Feudal 
tenures do not, of course, come within this category, but there 
is no doubt that the original idea of those apparently most inex- 
plicable may often be traced to some far from unmeaning or 
arbitrary symbolism, and of these many are preserved for future 
speculation by Mr. Chambers. Hagiology forms, of course, no 
small element in a work of this kind, and is treated in a very 
fair spirit of investigation. Nothing is more curious than the 
way in which the ancient heathen ideas of good and evil genii 
became merged in the medieval doctrines of guardian angels, 
and subsequently, as perpetual canonizations created a separate 
spiritual hierarchy, each member of which had an earthly 
history and secular associations, in the belief in patron saints. 
The reasons which determined the choice of their saint by parti- 
cular countries or classes seem often most trivial and bizarre. St. 
Sebastian, besides being honoured asthe patron saint of Portugal, 
was also that of the useful but undignified profession of pin- 
making, and the reason gravely alleged represents the latter 
honour as having been conferred upon him on account of the re- 
semblance of his body after martyrdom, stuck over with arrows, 
toa pincushion. It must be deeply interesting to the section of 
mankind in the nineteenth century who are the legitimate 
successors of the “fools ” of the middle ages that they have a 
tutelar saint in St. Mathurin, and the popular theory about drun- 
ken men never coming to harm has a basis in the existence of two 
eminent saints who undertake their protection. Whether the 
events of the saints’ lives in the three latter cases had any con- 
nection with their spiritual duties, hagiologists do not tell us. 
St. Nicholas must have had his time well occupied, for besides 
“all the Russias,” he had on his shouldersthe guardianship of 
the city of Aberdeen and that of two numerous but, we hope, 
incongruous bodies of men—thieves and parish clerks, and also, in 
partnership with St. Christopher, that of mariners. The patron 
saiut of lawyers was St. Yves, whose elevation on his own merits 
was clearly deserved, if the assertion of the old verse be true, 
“ Sanctus Ivo erat Brito 
Advocatus et non latro 
Res miranda populo,” 

and at such a distance of time we do not like to take the respon- 
sibility of denying it. Whether he was, therefore, best qualified 
for the representation of his mundane constituency is another 
question. How St. George of Cappadocia came to represent 
England is scarcely satisfactorily accounted for. France, Austria, 
Germany, and other Continental countries chose their patron 
saints on the more laudable principle of their having been the 
first to introduce Christianity amongst their respective peoples. 
The story of the miraculous martyrdom of St. Denis is too well 
known to need repetition, but it is not so generally known that 
the proverbial phrase “ J] n'est que le premier pas qui coute” was 
the witty comment thereon by a Frenchwoman of the last 
century. “ La distance ne vaut rien.” 

We cannot take leave of this magnum opus without a tribute to 
the excellence of the biographies, which, after all, constitute the 
greater portion alike of its bulk and value. With the aid of the 
copious and complete index, it becomes a biographical cyclopedia 
of considerable extent, and gains occasionally no small advantage, 
from its departure from the more severe and classical tone neces- 
sitated in regular works of that nature. 





PECULIAR.* 
Mr. Howrrr tells us in the preface that this book has run | 
through eight editions in a few days in the United States, and that 
the proceeds of the sale of this (the authorized English edition) are 
to be paid over to the fund for the relief of the wounded soldiers 
of the Northern armies. He speaks of it as “ almost a new 
‘Uncle Tom,’” but though the story is far from dull, and in 





* Peculiar. A Tale of the Great Transition. By Epes Sargent. Edited by William 





Howitt. Authorized Edition. 8 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett, 


which has commanded for it this great popularity. Whey the 
author ventures to hope that his book may be read in 1874 

we thiuk him decidedly sanguine, unless, indeed, it is read, 
as it well may be, as a vestige of the feelings which accom. 
panied the beginning of the great struggle. In literary ability it 
is, of course, above the average of novels, but not of what would 
be called clever novels, and there are few indeed, even of those 
novels which may fairly be called clever that will be popular tey, 
years after their first start in life. ‘*Uncle Tom” will always be 

we believe, one of the great works of fiction which generation 
after generation reads with equal delight. 1ts breadth of nature 

its overflowing humour, the delicacy of some of the sketches, the 
vigour of most, the very few lay figures, and the very 
small propcrtion of sentimental feeling to genuine creatiy, 
power in the book, all mark a fiction the pictures in which 
had long matured themselves in the writer's imagination, 
and gathered fulness and force quite apart from their relation 
to any moral or political “purpose” which the story ¢op. 
tained within it. ‘This is not so with Peculiar. Though fa 
from deficient in liveliness and observation, it is obviously the 
production either of a man with little genuine imaginative power, 
or, if not, with far too little time to give his imaginative powe 
fair play. There are but one or two figures in the book that cay 
claim to be thoroughly conceived at all. It is like a picture 
covering an acre of canvas crowded with nebulous figures— 
sometimes, like that in the German play we have heard of, wher 
“ Adam walks across the stage going to be created,” —sometime 
not even like an embryo character, but only an opinion clothed 
with human flesh,—in one or two cases again cleverly outlined 
side-figures (like Uncle Pompilard and Pat Maloney),—and here 
and there a few real characters introduced, like Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, with little or no attempt to work them into 
the imaginative substance of the story. It is altogether as farag 
possible from a work of art;—a series of sketches, sometimes 
clever and sometimes poor, loosely united by a thread of anti. 
slavery purpose and patriotic enthusiasm. Nothing in the book 
is really worked out in the imagination. Even the effect of 
slavery on the mind of the mean whites, though it is the nearest 
attempt to an imaginative picture in the book, is but half-drawn, 
Almost everything is left with what seamstresses call raw 
selvidges,— some loose threads just sticking out that the reader 
feels inclined to lay hold of and pull away, though you see that 
if you did pull them away they would unravel gradually the 
whole fabric of the book. A striking example of what we mean 
is in the way the subject of “spiritualism” is introduced—the 
element in the book to which we suppose we are indebted for 
Mr. Howitt’s name as editor of the English edition,—apparently 
for no literary purpose, and perhaps no purpose at all, except to 
give the author’s view of these very questionable phenomena 
This adds, however, very much to the curious sense of vague 
fermentation which the book suggests. Mr. Kingsley’s title 
“ Yeast ” would describe the state of mind and of society of whieh 
the book gives a picture far better than anything else. It is, 
indeed, “a tale of transition,” not only political, but imaginative, 
intellectual, spiritual,—a tale of eager beginnings, of gropings 
towards order amid chaos, of imaginative activity grappling 
ineffectually with a subject-matter far too large for it, of intel- 
lectual anticipations trying to glimmer into clear conviction, of 
spiritual aspirations seeking an uncertain support on half-discerned 
shapes among the clouds. 

Though this is the true account of the book before us, judged 
by any literary or artistic standard, we should be very sorry 
to give the impression that it is not the work both of a very 
earnest man and of a clever man, though a clever man either 
little qualified for imaginative work, or who, if he is, has cer- 
tainly chosen a canvas far too big and too crowded for his 
powers. The cleverest sketch in the book in a literary point of 
view is certainly not the slave called “Peculiar Institution” 
who gives the name to the book, nor, indeed, any of the 
slaves, or slaveowners, or slave emaucipators, who fill its 
pages, but a certain Uncle Pompilard, an old gentlemat 
dandy of benevolent heart and imperturbable good humotr, 


| who speculates on the Stock Exchange, and wins and loses 


in a vast scale without losing his serenity. He befriends 
an Irish tailor named Pat Maloney, who lives next door to him, 
in one of his less fortunate periods, by first putting him up 
fashionable costumes, and afterwards crying up his pupil's genius 
for fashion. The tailor getting rich befriends his benefactor 
in his adversity, and the following scene,—the cleverest, we think, 
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ook,—describes the reproaches he addresses to Mr. Pom- 
hen that gentleman tries to escape the tailor’s friendly 
help, thinking he can no longer afford it :— 

«Pat Maloney was pacing the parlour in a great rage ; and he exploded 
+ these words, as Pompilard presented himself :—‘Arn'n’t ye ashamed to 
<9 honest man in the face, yer desateful ould sinner ?’—‘ What's the 
now, Pat? Whose mare’s dead?’ said Pompilard.—t Whose 
° ‘s dead, yer wicked ould man? Is that the kind o’ triflin’ ye think 
aan’ down wid Pat Maloney ? Look at that wall.'—‘ Well, what of it ? 
* What of it? See the cracks of it, bedad, and the dirt of it, and the 
pm of it, and hearken to the rats of it, yer wicked ould man! What 
A i? See that baste of a cockroach comin’ out as confidint as ye plaze, 
wd straddlin’ across the floor. Smell that smell up there in the 
. Dead rats, by jabbers! And this is the entertainment, is it, 

e bring a dacent family to, that wasn’t born to stenches and filthiness ! 
r bus and small-pox in every plank under the feet of ye! And a sick 
P r ye've got in the house too; and because he wasn’t quite kilt 
down in them swamps on the Chickahominy, ye think ye’ll stink him to 
death in this hole of all the nastiness ! ’"~ ‘ Mr, Maloney, this is my house, 
Sir, such a5 it is, and I must request you either to walk out of it or to 
keep acivil tongue in your head.’—‘ Hoo! Ye think to come the dignified 
over we, do yer, yer silly ould man! I’m not to be scaret by any such 
airs, I tell ye it’s bastely to bring dacent women and children inter 
sich a cesspool as this. By jabbers, [ shall have to stop at Barker's, 

ws I go back, and take a bath.’—‘ Maloney, leave the house.'— 

‘Lave the house. is it? Not till I'm ready, will I lave the 

house on the biddin’ of the likes of a man who hasn’t more regard 

for the mother that bore him nor to do what you've been doin’, yer 

ould barbarryan.’—‘Quit the house, I say! If you think I'm 

going to borrow money of a beggarly Irish tailor, you'll find 

yourself mistaken, Mr. Pat Maloney?’—‘ O’ it’s that game yez 
thinkin’ to come on me, is it? Ha! By jabbers, I'm ready for 

you there too ! He’s a beggarly Irish tailor, is he? Then why did 

ye have the likes o him at all yer grand parties at Redcliff ? 

Why did ye have him and his at all yer little family hops? 

Why couldn’t ye git through a forenoon, yer ould hyppercrit, widout the 

beggarly Irish tailor, to play billiards wid ye, or go a fishin’ wid ye, or a 

sailin’ wid yer —‘ I don’t choose to keep up the acquaintance, Mr. 

Maloney, now that you are poor.’—That’s the biggest lie ye iver tould 

in yer life, yer ould chate !'"—-‘ Do you tell me I lie? Out of my 

house! Pay yourown debts, you blackguard Paddy, before you come 
playing flush of your money to a gentleman like me,’” 

Though as a picture of the feelings which led to the great 

8 P g a 

American civil war, and of the feelings with which it is carried 
on, the book is entirely onesided, painting all the slaveowners in 
dark colours, and depreciating even the abilities of the Southern 
President, we do not call it an unfair book ;—for the aim is to 
show that the Southerners are not intrinsically worse than 
the Northerners, but that it is the universal taint of the one 
“ peculiar institution,” obliging them habitually to prefer violence 
to reason, authority to sympathy, domination to patriotism, 
which degrades and petrifies characters not without the germs of 
nobleness. Mr. Sargent would have done better, however, if 
he could have given some sketch of the advantages, such as they 
are, which this spurious species of aristocracy has given to the 
higher-minded Southern leaders, instead of implying that such 
a thing as highmindedness is absolutely incompatible with the 
vicious cause of the South. It indicates, we think, something 
of the weakness of the writer, that he has not got any real 
. . . ? § y . 
imaginative hold of the fascination which this evil principle 

g : P E 
may exercise even over noble and cultivated minds. Mrs. Stowe, 
in the picture of St.Clare, describes at least the leisurely calm, and 
refinement, and aristocratic nonchalance, which this, like less evil 

. . id 
aristocratic systems, unquestionably may foster in the better 

a , ung vy 7 

class of slaveowners, though we do not remember that even she 
ever described any respectablé species of imperiousness as its 
y reg periousness a 
natural growth, thinking, perhaps, that no kind of imperious- 
ness can be noble, in which she would certainly be wrong. A 
novelist who should draw the very best and most exceptional 
Southern side of the picture, without swerving into anything like 
charity towards this most monstrous of all modern iniquities, 
would do far more for the Northern cause than imaginations so 
completely governed by their own convictions as Mr. Sargent’s, 
ever can do. 

Peculiar is a readable story enough, and we trust its English 
sale may bring considerable accession to the fund for the relief of 
the Northern soldiers; but in a literary point of view it is a kind 
of olla podrida,made up of all the modern ideas that are now 
fermenting on that chaotic continent, so far as they tend to raise 
the intellectual status of the negro and magnify the just cause 
of the North, - 


EXPULSION OF THE ENGLISH FROM NORMANDY, 1450.* 
More than one Parliamentary leader has made the House smile 
sympathetically, by confessing that his acquaintance with the 
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ue Narratives of the Expulsion of the English from Normandy, M.CCCC.XUIX.— 
“CCOC.L. Robertus Blondelli de Reductione Normanni« ; Le Kecouvrement de Nor- 
—_— Par Beiry, Heraut du Roy. Conferences between the Ambassadors of 
gw and England. Edited, from Manuscripts in the Imperial Library at Paris, by 

e Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A., of University College, Durham. Published 
) ph direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longman, Green, aud 








later Plantagenets has been chiefly derived from Shakespeare. 
Critics may sneer as they please at such a frank avowal; they 
may pull the play of Henry VI. to pieces; they may prove that 
facts and characters are misrepresented, and that whole acts are 
not by Shakespeare at all; but still the world will continue to 
call it his, and to remember it when the more sedate histories are 
forgotten. We do not look to it for any final judgment ; Jeanne 
Dare has long ago been rescued from its fiends; even Jack Cade 
has been claimed by Irishmen aga worthy brother Celt, and he 
need not despair of finding some future Froude to set him up as 
a genuine Mortimer; but the general scope of the drama is true 
enough, and it leaves a lively impression of the factions that 
dragged the bewildered Henry to and fro. We dare not 
dilate upon it here; but our thoughts naturally reverted 
to it as we cut the leaves of the work before us, the 
Reduction of Normandy, by Robert Blondel, a Norman 
ecclesiastic, born ebout 1390. Not that he is by any 
means Shakespearian, his narrative is only interesting as a 
detailed contemporary record of an eventful year (1449-50), and *” 
his rhetorical flights are common-place. It appears, indeed, that 
Bicndel had previously (in 1420) maintained the honours of his 
troubadourish name by a patriotic Latin poem, “Complanctus 
Bonorum Gallicorum ;" but even his editor (Mr. Stevenson) 
does not assert that he has read it. To his next work, “ Oratio 
Historialis,” published in 1449, Mr. Stevenson ascribes the merits 
of demolishing our pretensions, and thus assisting in our expul- 
sion. At allevents he gained a reputation at the French Court, 
avd became a royal chaplain, and (about 1454) the tutor of the 
Duc de Berry. The year of his death is uncertain, but he was 
alive in 1460. The text of this, the first printed edition of his 
history, is founded upon a MS. written about 1455, and conse- 
quently transcribed soon after the work was completed; its 
binding bears the intertwined crescents of Henry II. of France 
and Diana of Poitiers,* and it is still in the national library, the 
Bibliothéque Imperiale. 

The Reduction of Normandy is divided into four books, 
It opens with the rupture of the truce between France and Eng- 
land, each side accusing the other, of course. But it is here 
necessary to turn to other authorities (with references to 
which, at least, Mr. Stevenson ought to have supplied us), in 
order to balance the partiality of Blondel. It was obviously 
the true iaterest of England to preserve the truce, and of this the 
Duke of Somerset (then Governor of Normandy) was fully aware; 
for in 1548 he had made earnest applications to Parliament for 
aid, asserting that the fortresses were ill-manned and in a ruin- 
ous condition, and that the country was unable to support the 
charge of any more troops, whilst, on the other hand, the French 
were strengthening all their border strongholds “ against the 
tenor of the truce,” and assembling and arming a body of more 
than forty thousand men. The succours were not granted to 
Normandy, and its frontiers were shortly after still more exposed 
by the cession of Maine and Anjou to the father and uncle of 
Margaret of Anjou; and yet this was the time chosen (according 
to French writers) by the Duke of Somerset for deliberately 
breaking the truce. In March, 1449, the late Governor of Mans, 
Sir Francis de Surienne (an Arragonese by birth), instead of 
disbanding his garrison, seized upon the ‘town of Fougéres, 
in Brittany. The French King applied to Somerset for 
restitution of the place, and an enormous sum in compensa- 
tion; but Somerset answered that he had already rebuked the 
Arragonese adventurer, that he had no authority over him, 
and that the French must negotiate with the Government in 
England. Somerset is accused of having secretly abetted De 
Surienne while pretending to disown him; but what is certain 
is that, while negotiations were pending, the Norman towns of 
Pont de l’Arche and Verneuil were surprised and formally 
occupied by Count Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans. Bilondel’s 
account of these transactions is significantly headed “ De Bello 
Insidioso ;” the heading of his second book is “* De Aperto Bello.” 
Talbot now advances upon Verneuil and is face to face with 
Dunois, but retires to Rouen without a battle, and our author 
breaks out into exultant invectives against him. Town after 
town falls before the French captains, the citizens of Rouen rise 
against the garrison, and Somerset is forced to purchase a retreat 
to Caen upon disastrous terms, and to leave Talbot behind him 
as a surety for their fulfilment. We cannot wonder that the 
English Commons impeached the favourites of Margaret of 
Anjou when they heard that her father, the fiddler-king 
Réné, had entered Rouen by the side of Charles VIIL 


* So described by Mr. Stevenson; but it is doubtful, after all, whether this badge 
was not borne by Henry II. in conjunetion with his Queen, Catherine de M 
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But had our Ministers been as patriotic as they were 
factious, and sent tenfold supplies of men and money 
to Somerset, they could not now (as Michelet remarks) 
have enabled “that sorry General” to hold a France that was 
determined to be French. The entire population of Normandy 
trampled the red cross, and flaunted the white cross, and chanted 
“Noel” to greet the advent of their native sovereign. One poor 
hope remained for the relief of Caen. Sir Thomas Kyriel landed 
with some 4,000 men, and gained a few successes; but on the 
15th of April he was totally routed at Formigny (near Bayeux) ; 
and the reduction of Normandy was finally completed by the 
surrender of Cherbourg on the 12th of August, 1450. As for 
the poor Duke of Brittany, he was left to get back Fougéres as 
he could; and for 10,000 crowns De Surienne restored it, and 
denounced Somerset as his accomplice. This arch mischief-maker 
then entered the French service (see p. 322), and there are not 
wanting some who hold that he had acted all along on a secret 
understanding with the French Court. 

Blondel’s narrative is seldom picturesque, but 238° pages 
devoted to the events of a year and five months can hardly 
fail to contain many details which are interesting to the student. 
For instance, we find that Maitre Girault, who lost and regained 
two culverins at the battle of Formigny (p. 172), was the same 
engineer that managed to batter Cherbourg on its weakest side 
by running works out into the sea (p. 284). Charles VII., 
though a confirmed voluptuary, was incited by Agnes Sorel to 
leave her now and then; and in his intervals of activity he paid 
careful attention to his artillery. He placed it under the chief 
command of two able brothers, Parisians of plebeian birth, Jean 
and Jaspar Bureau, and they are said to have been the first to 
use balls of iron instead of stone. Jean Bureau is here men- 
tioned at the sieges of Falaise and Domfront (pp. 238, 231). 
With such officers as these, and his men-at-arms and ‘“ free 
archers” (see p. 48), Charles formed the nucleus of a standing 
army attached to the King alone, and paved the way for the 
autocracy of his devout son Louis XI. and his successors. 
Blondel is rarely tired of inveighing against the “ barbarians,” 
and their almost octogenarian chief, “ Heros de Talbot” (not at 
all a term of compliment, but simply meaning Baron Talbot), 
and he half grudges him the enjoyment of his stipulated release, 
and his pilgrimage to Rome in the year of jubilee 1450 (p. 230) ; 
but on one occasion Blondel relaxes in favour of our nation, 
telling how Alianor, Duchess of Somerset, leapt from her bed in 
her night-gown (nuda in camisia, absque secreta tunica), and hid her 
physician, Jean de Tyffeigne, in her chamber curtains, to save him 
from the furious Ga!lophobia of her husband (p. 27), “for England,” 
he adds, “brings forth impious and untruthful men, but women 
famed for piety and truth.” This rose among the briars was one 
of the last of the Beauchamps, and an aunt of Richard Neville, the 
Kingmaker. 

The original matter in this volume concludes (as we have inti- 
mated) at p. 238, but the volume consists altogether of 514 pages. 


It may have been advisable to reprint Berry’s Recouvrement a 
Normendie, and the negotiations relative to the surprise of Fo. 
géres; but the French of these texts is so extremely easy, that tp 
swell them by translations into 276 pages appears to be rather g 


work of superfluity. 





“" CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Autobiography of Lyman Beecher, D.D. Edited by his son, Charles 
Beecher. Vol. I. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.)}—A rather Temarkably 
book. It is the life of a famous revivalist preacher of the Puritan {5 
born at New Haven, Massachussets, in 1775. Dictated to his ¢ 
it of course contains mostly notices of the history of religion jg 
America, together with his personal experiences and early recollections 
of the state of society in Massachussets. All this is told in a shry 
jesting tone, which people this side the Atlantic will call w 
because it lacks that vague, semi-biblical phraseology in which de 
clergy always speak of such matters. Dr. Beecher's account of jj, 
“religious awakening” is a model of writing on such subjects, ang 
gives us a far keoner notion of sincerity than the unctuous style, Thy 
family correspondence also adds to the life-like picture of country lily 
in the State half a century ago. ‘Judge Reeve,” writes Mrs, Beecher, 
quite seriously, “is a valuable Christian.” The book, however, sadly 
needs compression. 

The Grade Lesson-Book. Sixth standard. By E, T. Stevens an 
Charles Hole. (Longman and Co.)—This completes the primary couns 
of instruction required under the Revised Code, and the whole couny 
appears tous admirably adapted not only for its special purpose, but 
generally to teach the rudiments of the English language and arithmetic, 
The reading-lessons in this standard are selected with great judgment, 

Né Coiffé ; or, Born to Good Luck. By C. Dagobert. (London : Dulan, 
Paris: Truchy.)}—Tho writer boasts that he has comprised the whos 
French language in this one tale, and for the purposes of conversation 
we think he has. Grown-up people, who have not time or patienc 
for writing exercises and attending a tutor, must learn French by 
reading. But the French of literature is little help in conversation, and 
this humorous little book of dialoyue is colloquial in a way whichis 
highly creditable to the author’s ingenuity. 

More Fun for our Little Friends. Tllustrated by E. H. Wehnert, 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—Simple little stories for very young 
children, but the fun must be looked for in Mr. Wehnert’s pictures, The 
dream story is, however, very good ; most dreams in books are too con- 
tinuous. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Elements of Physics ; or, Natural Philosophy, by Dr. Arnott, Part I. (Longmans) 
—Linnet’s Trial, by the author of Twice Lost, in 2 vols. (Virtue Bros.)—Lucasta, 
the Poems of R. Lovelace, edited by W. C. Hazlitt (Russell, Smith).—The Coins 
of the Ancient Britons, by John Evans (Russel! Smith).—Sketches of Political 
Economy, by J. 8. Laurie (Murby).—Beppo the ey a Novel, by T. A. T 
in 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall).—Lost Lenore ; or, the Adventures of a Rolling Stow, 
by C. Beach, edited by Captain Mayne Reid, in 3 vols. (Skeet).—Hunting Tours, by 
Cecil (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—A Basket of Fragments, by a Quondam Author 
(Bentley).—America, by James W. Massie, D.D., LL.D. (Snow).—A Smaller Latin 
Grammar, by E. Miller, M.A. (Longman).—Public Schools for the Middle Classes, by 
Earl Vorteacue (Longman).—The Poetry and Poets of Britain, by D. Scrymgeour 
(Black).—Thomson'’s Winter, by W. M’Leod (Longman).—Edward Irving, a Review 
(Kdinburgh: Lawrie).—Three Years’ Residence in Persia, by E. B. Eastwick, in? 
vols. (Smith, Elder).—The Hekim Bashi, by Humphry Sandwith, in 2 vols. (Smith, 
Elder).—Blackfriars; or, the Monks of Old, in 3 vols. (Long ).—Biographical 
Sketch of Sir B. Brodie, by H. W. Acland (Longman).—Utilitarianism Explained and 
Exemplified (Longman).—Words and Places, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A. (Mac- 
millan).—Beautiful Thoughis from Latin Authors, by C. T. Ramage, LL.D. (Lire 








pool: Howell).—The Principles of Agr.culture, by W. Bland (Longman). 
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AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 


HOWARD, SURGEO}- 





BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by usin 1851), 
is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. In 
French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., railway 
earriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained only of 
Henry Brert and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 
E.C., and 30 Regent street. Established 1829. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


WINES.—Pure and cheap. 
HE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 


consisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, 
Sherries, &c., importe the choicest Wines and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 


CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srorgs anp Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 


Export and Borriine VauLts—15Johnstreet, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London, 








are celebrated for their superior fit and quality. Six 
for 393.; very fine, six fur 45r. Instructions for self-meu- 
surement post free. 


R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


PRING AND WINTER FLOWER 
GARDENING ; containing the system of Floral 
Decoration as practised at Cliveden, the seat of Her 
Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. By JoHN FLEMING, 
Gardener to her Grace. Price 2s. 6d., post free, 23, 8d.— 
“ Journal of Horticulture” Office, 162 Fleet street, Lon- 
don, E.C.; to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Rail- 


way Stalls. 
APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL 
J PICKLE, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors tothe Queen, 
Soho square, London, 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PEBRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, prorrounced by Con- 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
jean and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
@ world, 





6 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PEgRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barcuay and Sons, London, &¢., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





ATR. 
h DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced a 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not tobe 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be 
superior toany teeth ever beforeused. This methoddoes 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painfal ope 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication 
Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and usefwlia 
mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


fYEETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protectel 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last 8 life 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, wi 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings or aod 
detection impossible. Comfort guarauteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moders 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's bill, 
Birmingham. 


rPEETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berness 
street, Oxford street (Established, 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Teetl, 
by which a GUM-COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is 
substituted for the metals and soft absorbing agent 
generally used. By this system all Stumps and Loos 
Teeth are carefully protected, avoiding extraction or aay 
painful operation. They are self-alhesive, defy deter 
tion, and insure an amount of co:nfort hitherto una 
tainable without the use of metals and uusighty ligs- 
tures. Consultation free, Teeth from 5:. Sets, 5, % 
10and 15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of aS 
system vide “Lancet,” No connection with any one 0 
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TVENILE CLOTHING. 
» MOSES and SON respectfully call attention to 
e nd well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
qhe newest designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
fusions SON give particular attention to this impor- 
branch of their business, and they can with con- 
wince afr that the 


ical. 
ae ent isin a distinct part of the premises, 
an will be found a great convenience for ladies and 
children. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
 ENICKERBOCKER"” SUITS, ready-made, or 
EHONS %, MOSES and SON'S. . 


made to order, at E. ee 
TUVENILE CLOTHING. 
“SPANISH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
opier, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
+ asenealiarataiadiatal 
TUVENILE CLOTHING. 
J “BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
onder. at E. MOSES and SON’ te 
TUVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, 
aE. MOSES and SON'S. 
jb CLOTHING. 


“HARROW” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


pa Lh CLOTHING. 


prices are such as must satisfy the 

















“KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“QUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES and 
S0N’s. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
snd all occasions, at KF. MOSES and SON'S. 
Ready-nade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Classes. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 


80 Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


MOSES and SON’S 

E. Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 

at sunset until Saturday Kveuing at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 











figares. 
Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money return 
List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “On Modern 
Costume,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 


Bere st 8S. GARDEN, 





29 Piccadilly, London, 
Invites Inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 


Sporting ammunition of all descriptions. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
Trecco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen’s ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
38 St, James’s street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminert 
Sclentific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 





WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 
The BENEFACTOR of the SKIN. 
\ OLLARDS PERFUMED 
SULPHUR SOAP. 
No. 1, for toilet purposes, is recommended by all 
=— men as an infallible means of preserving the 
nin perfect health. Nos. 2, 3, 4, aud 5 are used 
fot effectually in all cases of cutaneous eruptions.— 
id st the depot, 2 Rupert street, Coventry street, W., 
and by all Chemists.—Pam phlets post free. 





[Ndi ESTION. — MORSON’S PEP- 
pe WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
‘ing this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19and 46 
tbampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 


and yoy ~~ 7 Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 





Diners a la Russe, 





A variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 














JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for GREENHOUSES. 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





a 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for CONSERVATORIES. 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS, 

Plans and estimates gratis, 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for ORCHARD HOUSES. 
Plans and estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for BATHS and DRYING CLOSETS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, I 
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JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° for OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, and 
WORKSHOPS. 
Plans and Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and SCHOOLS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, é&c. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
© for COACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-ROOMS, 
Estimates free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 

* Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, when 

—_ by J. Jones's men, the Wffectual Working Guaran- 
eed. 








J. 











6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

© being Always in Stock can, at a very short notice, 

be Sent to any Part, and men to fix the same if required 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

® for EVERY PURPOSF, delivered Free to any 

Station in England, or Fixed Complete in any Part of the 
World. 








6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


© Prices and Illustrated Cata'ogues, or Plans and 
Estimates Gratis and Post Free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matciies, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, F.. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges. Which are daily recommended by the 
faculty—testimonials from the most eminent of whom 
may be inspeeted—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, aud 
convenient remedy for cough and all disorders of the 
lungs, chest, and throat. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by fT. Keatixo, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London. Sold retail by all druggists, &c. 














Thousands of Sufferers have found Relief and 
Cure bb using 
ANGUS SLEIGH'S 
% ALVEO PED E 8” 
FOR THEIR TENDER FEET. 


Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, wholesale, A. Sleigh, 
13 Little Britain ; and all Patent Medicine Vendors. 














in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopeRator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Caudles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Preseuts. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Beoad street. Established 1807. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEYPItCES.—Buyers of te above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURIONS SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STUVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEYPIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON} 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3a. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s, to £18; chimney 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 
set to £448. The BURTON and all other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearth-piates. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in Private 
Houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to collect 
from the various manufacturers in metal and glass all 
that is — a — in brackets, —— o chande- 
liers, ada; to ollices, welling- 
as well S to have pod ng ed _— Le hier 
These are on SHOW over his TWENTY LARGE 
ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and purity of 
taste, an unequalled assortment. They are marked in 
lain figures, at prices preportionste with those which 
— tended to make his Establishment the largest and 
most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 12s. 6d. (two 
lights) to £22. . 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE tis and post paid. It contsins upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Cl 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twent; 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, an 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


“LWISH I HAD WAITED!” 


“rPhis is so much nicer than the one I 
have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the Cuzar Imrrarions of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer (Ives’ Patent.) ‘this ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker, and more thoroughly than by the ordin- 
ary old-fashioued wrist-straining and clothes-destroying 
=, Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
*rice Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Manu- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E., if a Post-offiee 
order be forwarded for the amount. 

















CAUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—CHANCERY SUIT. 


HLORODYN E.—Before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir W. P. WOOD.—On Jani 1l it was 
clearly proved before the Court, by affidavits from 
eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE was the original Inventor and Dis- 
coverer of a remedy well-known as CHLORODYNE— 
See Times, January 12th, 1864. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious 
compounds are totally deficient of the active princi -| 
and fail to afford the curative effects of the orig 
and genuine, viz., that known as “ Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.” CHLORODYNE, 
which is so extensively used in nearly all the Hospitals 
at home and abroad, is unquestionably the most effica- 
cious and trustworthy of any medicine in use for Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cramps, 
Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and no house or home should 
be without it. N i ials pany each 
botile. Sule Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Sold in bottles at 2s. 0d. and és. 6d. 
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(Limited). 


Incorporated under the “Companies’ Act, 1862,” by 
which the Liability of Shareholders is limited to the 


amount of their Shares. 
Capital, £500,000 in 10,000 Shares of £50 each, with 
power to increase. . 
Deposit £1 per Share on Application and £4 on Allot- 
ment; the remainder tobe called up as required, but 


no Call to exceed £5 per Share, and at an interval of 


no less than Three Months between each call. 


* Interest at the rate of 6 per Cent. guaranteed during 
the first three years, 
DIREcTOoRS. 
E. P. Alderson, Esq., 26 Old Broad street. 
Thos. Brassey, Jun., Esq., Great George street. 
Chas. Cammell, Esq., Sheffield and London. 
W. K. Gladstone, Esq., 574 Old Broad street. 
J. H. Johnson, Esq., Director of the English and 
Swedish Bank. 
George Payne Kitson, Esq., 13 King’s Arms Yard. 
V. Kjellberg, Esq., Stockholm. 
Hugh C. Smith, Esq., 47 Belgrave square. 
BaNKERS IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, 1 Lombard street. 
Bankers In SWEDEN. 
The English and Swedish Bank (Limited), Stockholm 
and Gothenburg. 


SoLicitors. 

Messrs. Dawes and Sons, 9 Angel court, Throgmorton 
street. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, and Daniell, 3 Lombard 

Street. 

Messrs, Laurence, Son, and Pearce, Bartholomew lane, 
SecreTary.—Charles W. Earle, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—1 Copthal! Chambers. 

This Company has been established for the purpose of 
purchasing a property in the kingdom of Sweden known 
as the Gellivara Estates, with the view of developing its 
great resources. 

The property comprises:— 

(A) About 1,200,000 acres of land, 900,000 aeres of 
which are freehold, and the remaining 300,000 acres can 
De made of the same tenure. More than 500,000 acres 
consist of good forests of red and white pines, 100,000 
acres are already under cultivation or fit forit, aud 
farther extensive districts will become available for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

(B) The Gellivara iron bed is probably the largest and 
most productive in the world, extending over nearly 
three square miles. The ore consists partly of hematite 
and parily of protoxide of iron, without any visible trace 
of pyrite, yielding oa the average 65 per cent. of pure 
metal. 


The mountain was surveyed in 1857 by a practical 
English mining ‘engineer, Mr. Thomas, F.G.S., and he 
reported his opinion to be that :— 

“ By adopting a systematic mode of working, there may 
be readily extracted from seven to eight millions of Tons 
of very fine magnetic Iron Stone, readily obtainable by 
levels,and without the application of any draining 
machinery; and that, no doubt, even this large quantity 
= be materially increased by removal of top rubbish 
and vegetation on the line of bearing of the Iron Stone. 
before it will be found necessary to apply any machinery 
for drainage.” 

The mountain was likewise inspected in 1862 by Pro- 
fessor Erdmann, Chief Director of the Royal Geological 
Surveys in Sweden, and, according to his report, a great 
number of the veins are estimated at from 1 to 200 feet 

. in thickness and about 1,000 feet in length, and the 
produce of one single vein may fairly be calculated to 
ual more than three millions tons of ore. 

(C) 215 farms, nine water and one steam saw-mill, two 
blast-furnaces, four ironworks, a ship-building yard, &. 

The greater portion of this property was purchased 
from the late King of Sweden, by an association of mer- 
chants in Sweden and Norway, whose operations have 
been confined to the wood business and to a gradual ex- 
tension of the cultivation of the land. 

The wood business yields very favourable results, The 
annual production is about 10,000 St. Petersburgh stan- 
dard, or about 33,000 loads, costing, on an average, £3, 
and selling readily for shipment to England, France,Spain, 
&c., at prices equal to an average of £4 5s. per standard, 
free on board at the shipping ports, thus showing a 
profit of £1 5s. per standard. This production can be 
considerably increased by the erection of more saw- 


LLIVARA COMPANY 


the Gellivara iron mountain to the river Lule and the 
two canals on that river. , 
For these purposes a capital of £590,000 is required. 
The present Stock, about 8,000 standards of manu- 
factured wood goods, willbe taken over from the vendors 
at their actual cost price, whereby a considerable profit 
will be directly gained by the Company. : 
Three years will be required to construct the railroad 
and the canals, so as to bring the iron business into full 
operation. 
The returns of the undertaking may then be fuirly 
estimated as under:— 
1st.—From the sile of 60,000 tons of iron ore 
to proprietors of furnaces in Sweden and 


Finland, at a profit to 6s, per ton..........+s £18,000 
2nd.—From the production of 25,000 tons of pig 

iron at the Company's own furnaces, at a 

profit of £2 le. por tom ..sesceeseceeeeees e- 51,250 
8rd.—From 15,000 standards of wood at a profi 

of £1 5%. per standard ......++. ecccerseccece 18,750 
4th.—From net income of railway ....6.----. 8,700 


éth—From net income of canal and traffic 





thereon... .ses.se-+e- accccccceces sesqnsscosn Glee 
£103,095 

Deduct for management, &. «+++ «+. 8,095 

Net Profit ........ £95,000 


or19 per cent. on the share capital irrespective of re- 
turns from land, probable increase in sale of ore, and 
profits to be derived from the Company making bar iron 
and steel. 
* During the first three years required for the full de- 
velopment of the property, the vendors guarantee that 
the income on the paid-up capital shall amount to at 
least 6 per cent. per annum payable half-yearly, and 
they have bound themselves to make up any deficiency 
in such amounts ; as security for the due fulfilment of 
this guarantee the vendors leave in the hands of the 
Company £50,000 of the purchase-money, which, to- 
gether with the profits of the wood business, forms an 
ample guarantee fund. 5 
The map and schedule of the estates, estimates of cost 
of railroad and canals, and estimates of cost of produc- 
tion of iron and wood, together with the reports of Mr. 
Thomes, and of Mr. Alexander Erdmann, and a letter 
from the Minister of the Interior, in Sweden, bearing 
testimony to the great interest of the Swedish Govern- 
ment in the undertaking, may be seen at the Company’s 
Offices. 
Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion lie for inspection at the office of the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Dawes aud Son, and at the temporary offices of 
the Company. 
Application for shares must be made in the annexed 
form, accompanied by a deposit of £1 per share. 
Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the temporary offices of the Company and 
the London Financial Association (Limited), 1 Thread- 
needle street, and the Broker's; the branches of the 
English and Swedish Bank in Stockholm and Gothenburg 
will also receive applications and deposits for shares for 
transmission to England. 
This form must be delivered entire to the Bankers of 
the Company, and, after payment of deposit, the appli- 
cation to be returned by them. 
Form of APPLICATION FoR SHARES. 


No. 
To the Directors of the Gellivara Company, (Limited). 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, and Smiths, the sum of £ , being 
a deposit of £1 per Share on Shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that 
number; and I hereby agree to accept such Shares, or 
any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to 
execute the Articles of Association when required, and to 
my name being placed on the Register of Shareholders 
for the Shares so allotted. 

Name in Full......e0ssssee 
Residence 
Profession or Business . 
Date........ 
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HE MODE of DIVISION of PROFITS 
in the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 

PANY is Tontine. 

The Profits are divided every Five Years, and Assurers 

are ranked at each division according to the date at which 

they join the Company. 

The additions made to the Policies of the Company at 





mills. 

The value of the iron ore is increased by the circum- 
stance that without encroaching on the timber adapted 
for more valuable purposes, the forests of the estates and 
the waste wood at the different saw-mills give an abun- 
dant supply of charcoal, at a low cost, so that 25,000 tons 
of pig iron can readily be made at a cost of £1 19s. per 
ton, free on board at the shipping port, while the present 
selling price is above £4 per ton. 

A ready sale of the ore may be safely calculated on at 
the estimated price of 15s. per ton, free on board, at the 
shipping port, to the owners of the forests and saw mills 
on both the Swedish and Finland side of tie Gulf of 
Bothnia, who have now large quantities of wood annually 
wasted which they could turn into value by making char- 
coal of it if they could obtain good iron ore at a mode- 
rate cost for smelting. 

The only obstacle for working the mineral property has 
been the difficulty of transport of the ore from the moun- 
tain to the furnaces and shipping port. The Swedish 
Government and Diet, fully appreciating the great 
benefits which the working of these valuable mines would 
have on the national prosperity, have now lent their aid 
by granting a considerable subvention for facilitating the 
transport. 

Very careful surveys have proved that the most econo- 
mical means of transport will be by a railway from the 
iron mountain to the river Lule, a distance of about sixty 


English miles, and by further making two short canals > , i 

to avoid rapids and falls, which will render that river fame 1 tons cugiter .. Caytite foe. 

navigable to the port of Gaddvik, in the Gulf of Bothnia. | GALILEO ., 1525 = ** ©  Johneon 
The entire cost of this railway, including rolling stock, | yeRSCHE ae 1525 4 fe Bogart. ; 

and of the two canals will not exceed £232,000; and to-| NEWTON .. L171 is Sc 

wards this the Swedish Government and Diet have | pro LEMY |. L171 “ } Building. 


nted a subvention to the amount of 850,000 rix dollars, 
er about £48,000. 

This Company has contracted to purchase all these 
valuableestates for the sum of £225,000, in order to carry 
on and extend the wood business, to extend the cultiva- 
tion of the land, to work the mineral wealth of the pro- 


Wednesday, the 6th April, for Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres (calling at Lisbon). Has 
good accommodation for passengers. 


the divisions of Profits in 1835, 1840, 1845, 1850, 1855, and 
1860 were very large, and in some instances considerably 
more than doubled the origina! sum assured. 
The Seventu Division of Prorirs will be made in 
1865, and all who now assure will participate. 
The Posrrton of the Company is very generally known, 
but the following particulars are importaut :— 
Accumulated Fund upwards of Two Millions One 
Hundred Thousand Pounds. 
Annual Income upwards of One-third of a Million 
Sterling. 
During the last Twonty years upwards of Sixteen Thou- 
sand Eight Hundred Persons have effected Assurances 
with the Company, the sum assured being nearly Ten 
Millions sterling. 

By order of the Directors, 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resideut Secretary. 
London—82 King William street, E.C. 
Edinburgh—3 George street, (Head Office.) 
Dublin—66 Upper Sackville street. 


RAZIL and RIVER PLATE 
STEAMERS. 





B 


The KEPLER will be despatched from Liverpool on 


Apply to Lamport and Hour, 21 Water street, 


_— — 
6 ees CITY MERCANTILE CLUB 
DINING HALL COMPANY (Limi; and 
(Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 4 
Capital, £80,000. In 8,000 Shares of £10 ent 
Deposit, £1 per Share on application 3 
aie ent » and £1 og lay. 
Should no allotment be made the deposi 
returned in full, Posit will be 
D rrectors. 
Captain Capel Coape, Army and Navy Club, 
John Salusbury Davenport, Esq. (Deput . 
General), Clarendon Lodge, Brighton? mia 
Thomas Shann Derham, Esq., of the firm ilk 
and Co., Flax Spinners, Leeds. of Wi 
Frederick Augustus Legg, Esq., the Will 
wood, “ ’ —_ South Nay 
Thomas Hardwick, Esq., Moorland terrace. Leods, 
Thomas King, Esq., St. Paul's grove, Cano! 
David Fraser Luckie, Esq. (Director of the 6; a 
County Assurance Company), 26 Ashley 
street, Westminster. ’ v Place, Vicari 
Captain Arthur Palliser, Oriental Club, London, 
John Theodoridi, Esq., Merchant, Great incheatey 
street, Old Broad street, City, ‘ bs 
With power to add to their number, 
BANKERS. 
The London and County Bank, Lombard street 
and Hanover square, (iy, 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs, Tippetts and Son, 2 Sise lane, Bucklersbar 
City. : 
Messrs. Upton and Yewdall, Leeds, 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Johnston, Cooper, Wintle, and Co., 54 Lothbuy:; 
H. W. Blackburn, Esq., Bradford, P 
BROKER. 
Alfred Ashton, Exsq., 75 Old Broad street, 
SECRETARY (pro tem.) 
Mr. J. W. Tempest. 
Temporary Offices—24 Bucklersbury (two doors 
the Mansion House). 





In introducing the City Mercantile Club and Dining 
Hall Company to the public the Directors have 
in knowing that they are supplying a great ic want, 
it being universally admitted that 

A Club adapted to the coustantly increasing grow 
and requirements of the commercial and mereant 
world of the City of London, and 

A higher class public dining and refreshment hall, wy 
greatly wanted. 

The Club, with its private dining, reading, and 
rooms for the exclusive use of members, will be 
under the management of a committee, strictly upon thy 
principles of similar establishments, with a guj 
entrance fee and subscriptions, and a moderate dining. 
room tariff, adapted to the views of men of thy 
commercial world. The establishment will contain fog 
30 to 40 bed-rooms. 

Holders of ten shares and upwards will (subject to thy 
ballot) be admitted to the membership of the Club, with 
out entrance fee. 

The public dining halls will be upon a scale d 
the City, and capable of comparison with any 
ment on the Continent. 

The Directors uave carefully considered the 
profits and returns of this undertaking, and their mas 
moderate calculations show a dividend of from 9 t @ 
per cent. 

The Directors congratulate themselves on having 
secured the invaluable co-operation of several gentleman 
whose practical kuowledge and experience will be tay 
desirable. 

In consequence of a large amount of shares havig 
been already applied for (and a most encouraging numba 
of applications made for club memberships) the Direds 
are compelled to add that the list of applications hr 
shares can remain oper for a limited period only. Ib 
the meantime applications for the unallotted sharesmag 
be made to the Solicitors or Secretary; the requinl 
deposit having been previously paid to the Bankend 
the Company. 

The Articles of Association cau be seen at the Com 
pauy’s offices. 


5 hae GREAT EASTERN RAILWAT 





COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENG 
STOCK, 


The Great Eastern Railway Company are preparel 
receive applications for sums of £100, or 7 a 
the above Stock, created under the powers of their As 
of 1862, bearing a fixed preferential interest of 4) pr 
cent. per aoum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 
Applicatious to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. J. B. OWEN, Secrotary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, Feb., 1864. 


£1,000 1 case or DEAtH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up 4 
Injury caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shi 

Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an 

Payment of £3 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPAM, 

64 CORNHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATIOS 

Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, Ib 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, em) 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 








ANTED, by a Young Man,& 
W SITUATION’ as nn Collector, 


ter from the Publishing Firm which be has jus' 


Messenger, or Light Porter, eighteen years’ g : ss 
business having been disposed of —T. W. R., Mr. Robert 








perty, and to construct for this purpose the railway from 


Liverpool, 


85 Farringdon street. 
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—The 
Beats MINING COMPANY (Limited), 


erg 
ee of £1 each. 
ne share on 8} 


be ee months. 


Broad 
LB Neill 


Bank. 
¥. Koe, Esq. B 


Del Rey 
dividends. 
Worth £52. 
Full reliance is to be placed upon Captain Treloar’s 
report, from the fact that he has not only had nearly 
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ROSSA GRANDE 
GOLD : ; 

the Companies Act, 1862, by which 

Ioerporated anc shareholders is limited to the 
Habit eit shares. Capital £100,000, in 100,000 
i First issue, 50,000 shares, of which 
peen subscribed for privately. Deposit, 
lication, and 2s, 6d. per share on 
to exceed 5s. per share, and after 
lls to be made under an interval of 


have 


t No eall 
o farther ca 


DImecToRs. 
es, Esq., Managing Director Great Wheal 


Oe el Mining Company, Gresham house, Old 


Esq., Parliament street, Consul-General for 
video. 

eo 1 Phillips, 

Co), New Londo’ 

Jackheath, Director of the London and 

ank. 


Esq. (Messrs. L. and B. Phillips and 
n street, Director of the European 


es, Esq., Ormonde terrace, Regent's 


phat Wallen Jones, Tritish Nation Life Assurance 


Director 0! 
a Esq., Director of the London and Bir- 


Adssgham Bank, and of the Great Wheal Vor Mining 


_ Tho Robin Harris, Blackheath, Director of Les 
randes Mines Consolidées de Villemagne. 
William White, Esq. (Messrs. Bakers, White, 


Oo) Morgan), Hibernia chambers, London bridge, and 


: in Brazil-Messrs. Alexander Fry and Co., Rio 


Engineer in England—Captain John Dalley, 
Austell, Cornwall, formerly Chief Mining K:ngineer 


- St John Del Rey Gold Mining Company in 
Mines . Braz'l, at mines in Mexico, Columbia, 
and in Gold Mines of Australia, 


Bankers. 


London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury ; London and 


Bank, 110 Cheapside, London ; and 1 New 
Fo, Birminghat. 
Soricrrors. 


Meurs. Hancock, Sharp, and Hales, 20 Tokenhouse yard. 


BRoKER. 
Francis Burnand, Esq., 78 Lombard street. 
AvpDIToRs. 


Messrs, Cash and Edwards, public accountants, Token- 
01 


house yard. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—J. J. Truran, Esq. 
Temporary Office—25 Poultry, London, E.C, 


The object of this Company is to purchase and work 


mextensive gold mining property, called Rossa (Roca) 
Grande, situate in the province of Minas Geraes, Brazil. 
It is estimated as containing 21 square miles, or there- 
abouts, and is in the vicinity of the celebrated mine of 
the 8t. John Del Rey Company. Labour, materials, and 
provisions can easily be obtained from adjoining towns 
and villages. 


. Thos. Treloar, in his elaborate report, says “ The 
is veryextensive, and the boundaries are well de- 


fined. A river and other streams run through the pro- 
perty, from which sufilcient water can be obtained at a 
considerable elevation for mining operations on a large 
poale. 


“The rock is chiefly clay and talcose slate, of that 
ehancter whieh is highly congenial to auriferous forma- 
tions, and when I add to this that the lodes are not very 
distant from the junction of the slate and granite, every 


miner will understand its significance. Gold 


mines in Brazil, as well as copper and tin mines in Eng- 
land, are Valueless when very far from the mysterious 
éffect of the junction of these two great rocks. 

“The estate contains three distinct auriferous forma- 
tions, which can be traced for miles, besides a rich 


formation unexplored. Diamonds are said to 
been found, and the diluvial and alluvial deposit in 


the valley is believed to contain sufficient gold to make 
it remunerative for working. 

“The first rock formation is of white quartz and iron, 
and has yielded from half an ounce to five ounces of gold 
per ton; the second is of yellow quartz and auriferous 


pyrites, aud has afforded upwards of six ounces 


of gold per ton. 

“The third is of quartz and brown oxide of iron, and 
about 36 feet wide. 
py ritie-rock formation similar to that of the St. 
whole mass of this lode is auriferous, and portions of it 
have yielded 60 oltavas of gold per ton. It only requires 


In depth it will probably graduate 


Rey Company's Mine at Morro Velho. The 


tal, economy, and practical experience to make these 

as TeMunerative as the Rock Mine of the St. John 
Company; which has already paid £673,750 in 
, and one share in which, with £15 paid, is now 


years’ experience in Brazil, in the service of the 
Rey Company, but that he is chief engineer 


to the Don Pedro North Del Rey Gold Mining Com- 
| here med his management, has paid a dividend 
Ronths 


of 10 per cent. per annum on its first nine 
working. 


Captain John Dalley, who has long known Rossa 


and who was himself chief engineer to the St. 
Del Rey Company, confirms the above report. The 


Mr. George Vincent Duval, Brazilian Mining Com- 


loner, also, in a work written by him, favourably 
Rossa Grande, classing it with Morro Velho 
lohn Del Rey), and says, “These mines might be 


aptly termed gold quarries.” 


Purchase money for the estate, and the mills, 


The 
Filtings, and machinery on it, has been agreed at 
Compan: 


cash, and an equal amount in shares of the 
y: The vendors’ title is duly registered in the 
ent offices in Brazil, and no part of the purchase 
paid until the Company is put into legal 
of the property by the authorities there. 


Treloar and Captain John Dalley, extracts by 
p, and forms of application for 
may be obtained of the broker, of the solicitors, 
temporary offices of the Company. 

deposit must be paid to the Company’s bankers at 
of the application being sent in. It will be 
in full if no allotment is made. 


USTRALIAN MORTGAGE, LAND, 
and FINANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
First Capital, £500,000. 
Dtrectors. 
Nicholson, | Henry Jordan, Esq. 
R. Stuart Lane, Esq. 
T. M. Mackay, Esq. 
Edward Tootal, Esq. 
Sir Henry D. Wolff, 
K.C.M.G. 


Sir Charles 
Bart. 
Alderman W. A. Rose, 
M.P 


David Aitchison, Esq. 
John Allnutt, Esq. 
James Caird, Esq., M.P. 
John Gillespie, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, and Co., London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co., 6 
Victoria street, Westminster Abbey. 


Sir Henry E. Fox Young, 
C.B. 


The company has now commenced business, and is 
prepared to receive money On deposit as agents for in- 
vestment On behalf of the lenders on Mortgage of Real 
Estate in Australia for fixed periods of years, and gene 
rally to transact financial business in connection with 
the Australian Colonies. 

Interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per afinum will be 
allowed by the Company on deposit for the first six months 
(the time required for transmission and investment), and 
will be guaranteed by the Company at the rate of £7 per 
cent, per annum during the remaining period of the 
loan, payable half-yearly at the Company's office in 
London. 

The lender will have the option hereafter of exchanging 
his securities for the Company’s Debentures if preferred, 
with Coupons for Interest attached. 

Full particulars of the terms upon which Deposits will 
be received and Investments made, may be obtained on 
application, either personally or by letter, at the Com- 
pauy’s temporary Offices, 132 Gresham House, Old 
Broad street, E.C. HENRY N. LONG, See. 


USTRALIAN MORTGAGE, LAND, 
and FINANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that an EXTRA- 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Share- 
holders in this Company will be held at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate street, on Friday, the fourth day of 
March, 1864, at Twelve o'clock, for the purpose of 
altering the 22nd clause in the Articles of Association, 
so as to authorize the Directors to issue bonds, 
d tures, or obligati of the Company, as soon as a 
sum equal to £3 per share of the subscribed share 
capital of the Company shall have been paid up. 
HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 
132 Gresham House, London, E.C., 23rd Feb., 1864. 








THe IMPERIAL FINANCIAL COM- 
PANY (Limited). 

Incorporated under the “Companies Act, 1862," by which 
the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the 
amount of their Shares, 

. Capital, £2,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £50 each. 
First Issue, 20,000 Shares. Deposit £1 per Share on 
application, and £4 on allotment. 

Subsequent calls not to exceed £2 10s. and at intervals of 

not less than three months, 

No call will be made until after the expiration of three 

months from the date of allotment. 

It is not intended to call up more than £15 per Share, 
but as the operations of the Company increase, and 
more Share Capital can be advantageously employed, 
further issues of Shares will be made, a preference 
being given to the then existing Shareholders, 

Drrecrors. 
a ree Esq., Director of the Union Bank of 
n 


on. 

John Oliver Hanson, Esq., Director of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England. 

Captain J. Gilbert Johnston, Director of the London and 
South-Western Railway Company. 

Charles Kelson, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Thames 
and Mersey Marine Insurance Company. 

George Gordon Macpherson, Esq., Chairman of the Agra 
and United Service Bank. 

Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., Deputy-Governor of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation. 

William Scholefield, Esq., M.P., Director of the Union 
Bank of London. 

Sir Sibbald David Scott, Bart., Director of the National 
Provincial Bank of England. 

Henry D. Seymour, Esq. M.P., 39, Upper Grosvenor 
street. 


GENERAL MaNaceR—T. Fraser Sandeman, Esq. 


Bankers. 
™ Union Bank of London, Princes street, Mansion 
ouse. 
The Agra and United Service Bank (Limited), 27 Can- 
non street. 


Souicrrors. 
Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, and Knight, 6 Old Jewry. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. Knight, Coleman, and Co.,1 Royal Exchange 
buildings. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Arthur Blunt, Esq. 
Temporary Oftices—21 Finch lane. 


PROSPECTUS. 
The attention of capit«lists and the public has of late 
been much directed to the introduction of Financial 
Cc ies in this country, and the result of the opera- 








tN LONDON RESTAURANT COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
Capital, £50,000, in 10,000 Shares of £5 each. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of estab- 
lishing large Dining Halis and Luncheon Rooms, in 
which will be offered Dinners and Refreshments of a 
first-class character, at charges adapted to the means of 
the various sections of the commercial public. That 
which Mr. Lang has effected in Glasgow and M. Duval 
in Paris, with such marked success, the Directors seek 
to accomplish in London, feeling persuaded, as the 
Times remarks, that “no speculation can be safer than 
that based on supplying the want of a good meal at the 
lowest price.” 

Although the London Restaurant Company will offer 
accommodation of a kind that has not hitherto been 
attempted, yet from the markets in which it proposes to 
buy, and the various sources of revenue that will be 
opened up, itis felt that this undertaking presents ele- 
ments of success far greater than any of the joint-stock 
hotel companies, although some of these have realized 
very large dividends. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may 
be obtained from W. E. Duncan, Esq., solicitor, 80 
Basinghall street; and of the Secretary, at the Offices of 
the Company, 3 Finsbury pavement. 


HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank of London and 
Liverpool (limited); Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 
the Union Bank of London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at ca.) and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


N ERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
1 BOARD.—ALBERT DOCK WAREHOUSES.— 
Wanted, for the Superintendence of Albert Dock Ware- 
houses, a Person practically acquainted with the efficient 
and economical employment of labour, in discharging the 
cargoes of Ships, receiving, weighing, storing, and de- 
livering the same. The salary will be £400 per annum, 
with a residence. Applications, stating age, and enclos- 
ing testimonials of ability and character, must be sealed, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, eudorsed “ Albert 
Dock Warehouses,” and be sent, under cover, to the 
Secretary not later than Thursday, the 10th prox To 
prevent inconvenience and expense to persons residing 
at a distance, and to render unnecessary, at present, any 
personal application, the Committee propose, in the first 
instance, to examine the applications aud testimonials, 
and to select such as, in their judgment, shall appear to 
them to be most eligible, and then to invite the parties 
to a personal interview, on a day to be fixed upon, and 
or the travelling expenses of those who may not 
succeed in obtaining the appointment. The applications 
and testimonials of such applicants as may not appear 
to the Committee to be eligible for the appointment will 
be returned to the respective parties.—I'urther particu- 
lars may be obtained upon application, by letter, to the 
undersigned.—By order, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 


Dock Office, Liverpool, February 12th, 1864. 











tions of these associations being now known has afforded 
a striking evidence, both of their commercial utility and 
the advantages they offer for a judicious and profitable 
— of capital. 

he formation of this Company has for some time 
engaged the careful consideration of the Directors, and 
they are satisfied that an ample field remains in England, 
abroad, and especially in India, for conducting success- 
fully an enterprise of this ¢ ; and having secured 
very valuable co operation, and made other preliminary 
arrangements, they have no hesitation ia introducing it to 
the = 

The principal objects of the Company will include — 








let. The negotiation of loans ; for railways, 
and other public works, whether in England, India, the 
Colonies, or abroad. 

2nd. The Advances of Money On the deposit of ap- 
proved securities, as well as the purchase and negotia- 
tion of the same on commission. 

3rd. Facilities will also be afforded to contractors of un- 
doubted position, who have undertaken the construction 
of railways and other important works. 

The Directors are fully impressed with the necessity 
of vigilance and caution in the selection of their busi- 


ness. 

Mutual relations have already been established with 
leading banking-houses and —_, with @ view to 
the 7 Aiat. : oO 4, 

The services of Mr. T. Fraser Sandeman have been 
secured as Manager of the Imperial Financial Company 
(Limited), The position of this gentleman is well known 
in di t and 'y circles, and it is said he will 
be able to bring a large and influential connection. 

Prospectuses and forms of applications for shares may 
be obtained at the Temporary Offices of the Company, 
No. 21 Finch lane, or at the offices of the Brokers, 
Messrs. Knight, Coleman, and Co., | Royal ——- 
buildings, where all applications for shares are to 
made. 

This form must be delivered entire to the Bankers of 
the Company ; and, after payment of Deposit, the appli- 
cation tu be retained by them. 

Form or APPLICATION FoR SmaRes. 








No. 
To the Directors of the Imperial Financial Company 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of 
£ , being a deposit of £1 per share on shares in 
the above Company, I hereby request that you will allot 
me that number; and I agree to accept such shares, or 
any smaller number that may be allotted to me, subject 
to the regulations of the Company, and also to pay the 
further deposit of £4 per share on allotment; and I 
hereby authorize you to enter my name on the ister 
of Shareholders for the shares 80 allotted. 

Name in full....secccccesccesses oe 
Residence .. 
Denfassi or 


eee eee Tee eer ers | 
Rouei 





Pr 200 00 ww cee 
Date. cceccccccccccccccccsccccccese 


Recerpr ror Deposir. 


No— 
Received this day of , 1864, of 


the sum of pounds, being a — of £1 per share 
on shares, in the Imperial Financial Company 
For —— --—.—— 


(Limited). 
uu Bankers to the Company. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroe,. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 


Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
wae WILLEAM PURDY, Manager. 








London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 
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rNHE NATIONAL MARINE [ Just published, cloth, price 23., post free. 
INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). DWAR D -_ 2 we Bf: 
To be Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, A Review. 


which limits the liability of Shareholders 
to the amount of their Shares. 


Capital, £500,000, in 20,000 Shares of £25 each. 
First issue, 10,000 Shares. 


£1 per Share to be paid on application, and £1 10s. per 


Share on allotment. 


It is not contemplated that more than £5 per Share 
will be called up. 


Directors. 


Harrison Watson, Esq., Messrs. J. R. Thompson and Co., 
Chairman of the Cape Town and Dock Railway Com- 


pany. 
FE. de Pass, Esq., Merchant, 9 Fenchurch street. 


Robert W. Barclay, Esq. Mesers. Turck, Barelay, and 


and Co., Gresham House. 


A. Chapman, Esq., Old Broad street, Director of Marine 


Investment Company. 
H. A. Coffey, Esq., Director of Marine Investment Com- 
pany. 
C. T. Ellis, Esq., Messrs, Henry Ellis and Son, 17 
Gracechurch street. 
John Downes, Esq., Messrs. Downes and Scott, Upper 
Thames street. 
A. Jarvis, Esq., Merchant, London and Port Elizabeth, 
With power to add to their number. 
Banxens—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and 
Co., London. 
Soricrrors—Messrs. Sewell, Sewell, and Edwards. 
Secretary (pro tem)—Mr. W. Distant. 
Avuprrors—Messrs. Cash and Co., Tokenhouse yard. 
Temporary Offices—4 Clements lane, City. 





Notwithstanding the facilities afforded fur the forma- 
tion of Joint-Stock Companies by the application of 
Limited Liability, many of our large shipping towis are 
still without any improved means of effecting Marine In- 
surance 

The vast increase of shipping entering and leaving the 
various provincial ports of the United Kingdom renders 
it very desirable that the inconveniences of the present 
system adopted in such ports for effecting Marine In- 
surances should be obviated, and the same facilities for 
insuring afforded as can be obtained in the metropol:s. 


The Head Office of this Company will be in London, 
but its operations will comprise such towns as Liverpool, 
Bristol, Gloucester, Cardiff, Leith, Sunderland, New- 
castle, and Hull, whose commercial importance affords 
a large and profitable field for Marine Insurance, and 
from the promises of support which have already been 
received, the Directors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the success of this undertaking. 

A reference to the following statistics will show the 
great success which has attended undertakings of this 
description when properly conducted, as well as the 
estimation in which their Shares are held by the public, 
notwithstanding the field of operations open to them is 
far more limited than that contemplated by this Com- 
pany:— 


£ £ 8.4. 
Alliance Marine .. —., { 95 Per ait 55 0 0 
Indemnity ,  .- 96 - s & 143 0 0 
London me eo 48890 « w 4810 0 
Ocean » oa ee R 3 ae) = . : 
Marine ” ee . 18 , 
Thames and Mersey Marine 2 0 > - 610 0 


The profits made by Marine Insurance Companies 
generally, it is well known, are very large, but as some 
time must necessarily elapse from the magnitude of their 
operations before the actual amount realized can be 
arrived at, the Directors of the National Marine In- 
surance Company (Limited) propose to pay out of their 
profits interest nut exceeding 6 per cent. per annum for 
the first two years, dividing the surplus by way of bonus 
and reserve fund at the end of that period. 

The London business will be conducted by an under- 
writer of high standing and long experience, with a 
jarge and influential connection, which will at once be- 
come available to this Company. 

A fair proportion of the shares have already been pri- 
vutely subscribed for, and the Board will allot at the 
Sarliest possible date. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Brokers, the Solicitors, or Secretary pro tem., 
at the Temporary Offices of the Company. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 


Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 





EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 

ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira 
&c. ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 

AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regent 
street, 8.W. ; Chaplin’s, Regent cireus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, N.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN. 
Established 27 years. 





EAD the FOLLOWING, dated 
Aug. 17, 1863, from Mr. R. Richardson, surgeon 

aud chemist, 6 Cutpurs row, Dublin:—* One person 
states that for 17 years Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS have kept her alive, and she would not feel 
safe to go to bed without taking them. I need hardly add 
that I recommend the wafers and invariably observe a 
beneficial result." They have a pleasant taste. Price 


is, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all druggist: 


“ This work contains a survey of the progress and na- 
ture of Irving’s theological convictions, illustrated by 
original information, and by quotations frem his succes- 
8.ve works, and showing. in a condensed form, what he 
believed, and taught, and did, in a way quite beyond the 
aim of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Life,’ and not to be found in any 
existing work. The author is a clergyman, who pos- 
sessed unusual pega of learning Irving's cha- 
racter as a man, and his career as a pastor and a theolo- 
gian."—Zztract from Preface. 

Edinburgh: T. Laurie, 92 Princes street, and all 
Booksellers. 





To appear on Tuesday, March Ist, price 6d., by post 7d., 


HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. 
Contents of No. IL. 


A Letter of Christian IV. of Denmark, anno 1611; 
of Sir Philip Sydney, Washington, Nelson, Nesselrode, 
Metternich, Dumouriez, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
Coleridge, Mra. ‘'rollope, the Countess of Derby (Miss 
Farrer), Charles Kean, Miss Helen Fawcit, Charles 
Mathews, and sketches, with autographs, of Thackeray, 
and Leech. 

Temporary Office, 110 Strand, W.C. 


T= NEW INFIRMARY for LEEDS. 
The BUILDER of this week contains further 
Views and Details of the New Leeds Infirmary, with 
various interesting essays and papers. “ Gorne 
Atoxe” in Geneva; Mr. McClean’s Address to the 
Engineers; The Spirit of Gothic Architecture; the 
Fresco Question; Papers on Sanitary Matters and Art; 
and all the Art News of the Week.—4d. ; by post, 5d. 
1 York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen. 


yy Sat WILL THIS COST to PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, 

publics characters, aud persons of benevolent intentions. 

An immediate auswer to the inquiry may be obtained, a 

Specimen Book of Types, and information for authors, 

sent on application by 

Ricuarp Barrett, 13 Mark lane, London. 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL, F.R.S., will 

commence a COURSE of THIRTY-TWO LEC- 
TURES on MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, SOUND, 
LIGHT, and HEAT, on Monday next, the 29th February, 
at half-past 10 a.m., at the Royal School of Mines, 
Jermyn street; to be continued ou every week day, but 
Saturday, at the same hour. Fee, for the course, £3. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
YHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


Managers: Messrs. E. Fatconer and F. B. 
CHAaTTEeERTON.—Last Morning Performance of the Panto- 
mime on Saturday next, March 5th, preceded by the 
Farce of THE FOUR MOWBRAYS, being for the 
benefit of Master Percy Roselle. Last Six Nights of the 
Pantomime, in consequence of the revival of Lord 
Byron's Choral Tradegy of MANFRED, on Monday, 
March 7th, with all the Scenic and Musical effects as 
produced at this Theatre last Autumn. Manfred, Mr. 
Phelps. On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, the 
Comedy of THE MAN OF THE WORLD. Messrs. 
Phelps, G. Neville, Barrett; Misses Atkinson, R. Leclercq, 
and Murray; and ou Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the New Serio-Comic Drama, by Edmund Falconer, en- 
titled NIGHTAND MORN. Characters by Messrs. Phelps, 
Barrett, Raynor, Fitzjames, &c., Misses R. Leclercq, 
Atkinson, and Heath. After which, the GRAND COMIC 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, entitled SINDBAD, THE 
SAILOR, the Great Roc of the Diamond Valley, and the 
Seven Wonders of the World,—Prices as usual. Box- 
office open from 10 till & daily. 














7G LF Ps CHR Bi é 
Patron: H.R.H. the rrince of Wales 

Varied, novel, and pleasing Lectures ani Enuter- 
tainments. The Pretty Fairy tale of “The Beauty 
and the Beast,” designed by Messrs. Hine and O'’Uon- 
nor, and executed by Messrs. Childe and Hill, will 
include all the optical contrivances for which the 
institution is celebrated; also, Three Grand Spectral 
or Ghost Scenes and the illuminated and chro- 
matic fountain. Gaston Murray will tel! the Story. 
The music by Mr. E. Frewin, and select band. Lecture 
by Professor J. LU. Pepper, entitled ‘* Burning to Death 
and Saving from Death,” in which a young lady clothed 
in i.cumbustible muslin will walk through the flames 
Recent Discoveries in Electricity, by J. L. King, Esq 
Exhibition of the improved Chinese Fireworks. Open 
12 uill 5 and 7 till 10 o'clock. 


N ADAM CAPLIN’S GALLERY, for 
Ladies only, is OPEN for the Season. ‘The first 

lecture, on “Clothing and its Relation to the Human 

Body,” will be delivered by Madam Capiix on WED- 

NESDAY NEXT, 2nd of March, at 3 o'clock. 

53 Berner strect, Oxford street, W. 


UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S REPORT 
on WATERS’ PREPARATION of QUININE 
(so well known as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine ”), testifies to 
its value. Full list of testimonials forwarded by RosErt 
Waters, 2 Martiu’s lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 
Wholesale Ageuts, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 
HARBINGERS of JOY.—How often does it 
happen in families that the least robust are the most 














2. Private Schools for Boys. 


3. Letters fiom a Competition Wallah. 


4. Old Master Grunsey and Goodman Dodd. (Stratat 


5. A Son of the Soll. Part V. 
6. Concerning the Organization of Literature. 4 
7. Sit Down in the Lowest Room. By Christios 


8. The Law and the Church. By o Lay Churchma. 
9, Memorandum on “A Story of the Great Muday 


stations. 


| 3LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 

MARCH, 18¢4. No. DLXXXI, Price 2, 
CoNTENTs, a 

The Fleet of the Future, 

Tony Butler—Part VI. 

‘The Economy of Capital. 

Louis Napoleon as a General. 

Chronicles of Carlingford : The Perpetual Curate ty 


Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and 

Things in General.—Part IT. Women, Al te 
A Letter from Schleswig-Holstein—No, J, 
WILLIAM Biacxwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and 


ORTH BRITISH 


HE N 
T No. LXXIX., is now ready, REVI, 
ConrTENts, 

The Country Life of England. 
Dynamical Theory of Heat. 
** Bibliomanie,” 
Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, 
The Later Roman Epic—Statiuy’ Thebaid, 
Kilmahoe: a Highland Pastoral, 
Renan’s “ Vie de Jesus,” 
Thackeray. 

Epmonston and Dovatas, Edinburgh 

" wTrTAMAbDT:A woe 
T HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE 

Price One Shilling. 
CoNTENTS OF THE Marca Numpgp 
1. Adelaide Anne Procter. By Edwin Arnold 
2. From Berlin. 
8. Lindisfarn Chase. By T. A. Trollope, 
Chapter XXXI.—The Jawbone tells Tag, 
“ XXXIL.—Settlements. 
» __XXXIII.—Paternal Advice, 

4. Poland in 1864. Ly Isa Craig. 
5, The Woodcutter and the Blind Owl. A Syriaa Sq 
By Mary Eliza Rogers. ) 
6. The Education of Women. By J. G. Fite, wy 
H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
7. A Journal Kept in Egypt. By Nassau W. Senig, 
8. Social Science. 
9. Literature of the Month. 
London: Emiiy FatrHru ct, Printer and Publisher 
Ordiuary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover yun, 
Sold by SimpKin, Manrsmatt, and Co, and yg 
booksellers. 
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ART-JOUBNAL 
(Price 2s. 6d. Monthly). 
The Mar-h Number contains an interesting orig 
and descriptive account of the Pictures now erhi 
at the British Institution, by a well-iuformed write 
Art. 
The Line Engravings in the Part are:—The Ome 
ing-Sweeper, by C. W. Sharpe, after W. P. Frith, Ri 
—The Bay of Baiw, by R. Brandard, after J. LY, 
Turner, R.A.—The Iofant Moses, by J. H. Baker, ty 
the group by B. E. Spence. 
The literary contributions inclade:—William Me 
ready, a short account of his Life aud Works, illasteusl 
with examples of his paintings, by James Dafforne-t+ 
manack of the Monch, from Designs by W. Hang 
illustrated—History of Caricature and of Gro 
Art, by T. Wright, M.A., illustrated—Art-Work in 
by the Rey. J. G. Wood, M.A.—A Day for J. D, Hartig 
—tThe Reviyal of Artin Germany, by J. B. Atkinun- 
On the Arts employed in producing the Bsseatil 
Materials of Clothing, by Professor Archer—Vogelsiét) 
Faust—A Plea for the Astieties of our Publie Wor 
The Alexandra Vase, illustrated—St. Andrew's Hd, 
Norwich—Portrait Paiuting in England, by Pee 
Cunningham, F.S.A—Picture-Selling in America=Te 
British Institution Exhibition, &c., &e. 
London: James 8S. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 


N ACMILLAN’S MA GAZIN} 
= No. LUT. (for MARCH, 1864) 
Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 

1. The Hillyars and the Burtons; a Story of Tw 
Families. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “Aww 
Elliot,” “ Raveushoe,” &e. 

Chap. XIX.—Samuel Burton goes into the Liceul 

Victualling Line. 
XX.—James Burtou's Story ; Reuben eae 
tuius Mysterious and Unsatisie 
tory Company. F 
» XXI.—Gerty goes on tie War Trail. 
XXII—James Burton's Story; Veyla 
Company. 


T HE 


| 





” 


Their Management 
Archibald Maclaren, of the Gygmasium, Oxford 
Letter X.—The “ Anglo-Saxon ” Party in Indi 


on-Avon, A.p. 1579.) By William Allingham 


Rossetti. 


Communicated by Major-General Vinceut 
C.B., late Royal Artillery (Bengal). 
Vol. VIII. handsomely bound in cloth, price 78.6 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge 
Sold by all booksellers, newsagents, and at all nil 


— 





precious. In such cases how much misery would be 
spared if these purifying, invigorating, and laxative pills 
were jadiciously administered. Holloway's admirable 
pills have worked their way by theiriutrinsic merits, and 
in spite of interested oppositions have established their 
supremacy as a household remedy, equally well adapted 
for the derangemeuts of strong aud the infirm ties of the 
sickly. These corrective P.l's rurely fail to remove the 
seeds of disease and to overvome all injurious results 
arising from luxurious indulgence, irregular hours, aad 
giMilar causes. ‘lo the weak this medicine is a precious 
poon, as it re-endows them with full health aud strength. 


Seventh Edition, 10th thousand, price 2s. 64, poste, 
[EASES of the SKIN; a Guide® 
Cases. [ 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skia, 


lotte street, Fitzroy square. 


incurable class to the curable.”—Zancet. 


32 stamps. 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated ¥ 


F.R.C:S., Surgeon & ba 


By Taos, Hunt, Qa Chet 


“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from & 


London: T. Ricuanps, 37 Great Queen street 
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NE fa Now read, in 8vo., price 2s. 6d. —o 
— SEASES of WOMEN. 
UNCTIONALDISE™ aed of Treating 


Cases Tlustrat NERVOUS SYSTEM 
the Agency of the M, 
dhem through and HEAT. 


means of C . i 
. taining cases Illustrative ofa New 


Appendix, con 
Ais ipod of Treating = 
VFANTILE CONVUL- 
1S,and DIABETES. By Joun 









psy, IN 
= PARALYS 


Qaaruax, M.D. 
80d Lind “This is an interes 





ting monograph Py oe ——e 
i ple ability. . . . Dr. Chapman states 
sind on ovplcatio of cold to the middle of the spine 
ible to Inerease the force and frequency of the 
Be Pm ion and by heat to diminish it. This is 
the dicta of Dr. Todd, and other clinical 
0 at Dr. Chapmen alleges it as a fact, and 
4 experiment. Carrying on his experiments, 
is into a therapeutical system the application of 
pe heat to the spine in various parts and for 
cold t periods of time, and claims for this treatment a 
differen Leet interpretation and wide practice. is 
nires reading and testing clinically. Itis 
7 ve views.”—Lancet, Feb. 20, 1864. 
Chapman expresses his belief that many maladies 
pot usually held to depend on nervous ee sagem 
those in the title (diabetes and constipation)—really 
ate inthat manner. . - . The subject deserves the 
attention of the profession, not only from the 
ich character of its originator, but also from the 
1 - = + of evidence which he has already brought to 
SS it. He, however, seems to be as yet only at 
ee et of his investigations, and promises more 
detailed information hereafter. In so doing he will 
fer a great boon on physiology and practical 
ieine Medical Times and Gazette, Jan. 23, 1864. 
“Under the influence of these remedial measures, Dr. 
Chapman bas succeeded in six cases, related in the 
‘cal Times, in effecting a cure or a marked improve- 
ment in epilepsy. This is a result assuredly deserving 
ofattention, and fresh researches mav possibiy fecundate 
this ingenious application of a dise »very highly creditable 
to contemporary ~~ ete of Practical Medi 
ging and Surgery, Oct., 1509. 
# Herein lies the importance of the discovery :—Given a 
by which we can modify, and, when so modified, 
maintain the ¢irculation in « certain condition, and we 
have an agency which cannot fail to exert a potent 
influence on a)i those structural and functional diseases 
which arise from deficient or irregular supply of blood. 
cies 5 The whole theory, which is calmly and tempo 
rarily stated, is based on sound physiological principles ; 
and in the hands not only of the author, but of others to 
whom he has submitted his views, it has borne the test 
of experiment."—Westminster Review, Jan., 1864. 
“Judging of Dr. Chapman's method of treating 
nervous diseases merely by a record of the cases, we 
should incline to attach great value to his discovery. 
It seems scarcely open to doubt that confirmed epilepsy, 
paralysis, and diabetes have all been materially allevi- 
ated in very obstinate cases, where other remedies had 
been tried in vain. We have seen one very remarkable 
record of the treatment of a case of apparently hopeless 
paralysis bya médical man who had no personal ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Chapman, but who was bent on 
trying his method, and cf its complete success.”— 





See See 


Lee gf 


i] 


WEEVEES ES 


“The results, as described in each case, are such as 
to impress the mind of the most ordinary reader. The 
pamphlet, as it stands, deserves general and careful 
attention, inasmuch as it claims a discovery which, 
should time confirm its operation, will be found of the 
highest value as regaris a class of cases many of which 
have hitherto been c)nsidered all but incurable."— 
Morning Star, 

“The book is writien with the calmness and modera- 
tion which characterize the man of science as opposed 
to the empiric."— Coventry Herald. 

London : Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


= ] 





EISURE HOUR, Part 147, for March, 


now ready, price Sixpence. 


ALE of the IRISH REBELLION, 
a 19 to 26, illustrated, in LEISURE HOUR, 








IR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHI- 
, SON, with Portrait, in LEISURE HOUR, Part 147. 





' ECENT AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS, 
y chaps, 1 to 4, in LEISURE HOUR, Part 147. 





HEVY CHASE, in 2 chapters, Martial 
and Pastoral, with 7 Illustrations, by Curupert 
Bepe, in LEISURE HOUR, Part 147. 


TREATIES of VIENNA; the Quad- 
Tilateral, with Bird's-eye View; Notes on Recent 
Storms; Railway Riddles and Railway Wrongs; London 
ws, dc, in LEISURE HOUR, Part 147. 











UNDAY AT HOME, Part 119 for 
March ; with Coloured Plate of the Lifeboat, now 
ready, price Sixpence. 





ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, with Portrait, 
in SUNDAY at HOME, Part 119. 


GKETCHES of the POOR, by a Retired 
} Guardian ; the Lifeboat; How to Use an Almanack, 
mare Zi & Wonderful Cure; Antiquity and Authen- 
Dew of Book of Daniel; Russian Admiral Greig and his 
ughier, Mrs. Paterson; the Bible in Eastern Coffee- 
— &e., &e.; in SUNDAY at HOME, Part 119, 
ligious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster row. 

RINCE of WALES INSPECTING the 
OTTAGES of his ESTATE—a large engraving. 

See the CO1TAGER for March, price ld. — . 

















MEMOIR 


OF THE 


LATE BISHOP MACKENZIE. 


BY THE DEAN OF ELY. 
With Portrait, Maps, aud Illustrations, crown Syo. 10s. 6d. 


“ And Charles Mackenzie going forth asa missionary, 
leaving the most advanced outposts of civilization to live 
amongst remote savages, brings home the old heroism 
of wy eee | life with unusual closeness to the culti- 
vated English mind. Many of us have known him at 
Cambridge, in the very foremost rank of students and 
College teachers, from which he stepped out deliberately 
to do the work to which he believed his Master was 
calling him in the wilds of Africa. And there is a 
mixture of pride and regret in following him along every 
step of his sincere and blameless life, from the familiar 
haunts of academical study and companionship to his 
lonely grave on the Shiré."—Rerder. 

Cambridge: Deitcuron, Bett, and Co. 
London: Bett and Dapy. 





Now ready, 8vo., 1s. 


RISON DISCIPLINE: a Report 
adopted at the Hampshire Quarter S »ssions, 
January 4, 1864. With a Preface. By the Eu! of 
Canarvon. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, a handsome vol. 8vo., pp. 436, with many 
+ engravings, cloth, £1 Is. 
TMHE COINS of the ANCIENT 
BRITONS. Arranged and deseribed by Jonn 
Fvans, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary to the Numismatic 
Society; and engraved by F.W. Farrnotr, F.S.A. 
London: J. RusseLi Surrn, 36 Soho square. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 
WRIGHT, of BIRKENSHAW, in the COUNTY 
of YORK, 17361796. Edited by his Graudson, Taouas 
Wriont, M.A., F.8.A., &e. 
London: J. Russert Suirn, 36 Svho square. 





This day is published, price One Shilling. 
TrHE DANISH SUCCESSION, 
with a Gevealogical Chart and May, showing the 
claims which the Czar may renew, on certain portions 
of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, in the 
event of the dismemberment of the Danish Monarchy. 
MacmiLiay, and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Just published, third edition, price 6d., demy 8vo. 
ETTER on CORPULENCE.  Ad- 
dressed to the Public. By Winttam Bantine. 
London: Harrison, No. 59 Pall Mall, Bookseller to 
Her Majesty and H.R. H. the Prince of Wales. 





Now ready, Second E ition, with ad.Jitions, price 6d. 
HE SUGAR DUTIES. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. By Epuunp Por- 
TER, Esq., M.P. 
London : W. Dawson and Sons, 74 Cannon street, E.C, 
Manchester : Jonnson aud Rawson. 


Mr. €ARLYLE’S FREDERICK the GREAT. 
Inu demy 8vo., with Portrait aud Map, Vol. 4. 20s. 
ISTORY of FRIEDRICH the 
SECOND, called FREDERICK the GREAT. 
By Tuomas CaRLyLe. [ This day. 
Cnuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 








NOTICE.—Now ready, Part III. for March, price 6d., 
post-free 8d. 
ALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
with Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A., and Others. 
Conrents or THe Marcu Parr. 








Agib Ascending the Loadstene Rock......A. Houghton. 
Agib Contemplating the Castle of Copper....T. Dalziel. 
Agib “ Left Alone” ........seeeeeeeee oeeeeeT. Dalziel. 
Agib Loses his Eye ......ee+0 00 -++..+.A. Houghton. 
Zobeidé Discovers the Young Man 

Reciting his Koran..... gnenGuoened J. KE. Millais, B.A. 
Zobeideé ip the Island .. cccceccoose T. Dalziel 
Aminé and the Lady ........-.++-0++ J. E. Millais, R.A. 


Tue History oF SinpBaD THE SarLor. 


The Servant Invites Hindbad to the House ..T. Dalziel. 
Sindbad in the Tub..........+++. eoeeee ee G. T. Pinwell. 
Sindbad in the Valley of Diamonds ......G. T. Pinwell 


Londen: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 





This day is published, price One Shilling. 
N R. WEINMANN'S PAMPHLET and 

CHART on the DANISH QUESTION. 

“Mr. F. L. Weinmann, of Liverpool, has just issued a 
ampblet with the title of ‘ The Right of Succession in 
Jevmark, &.,’ being the substance of a letter addressed 

to Mr. Bright, M.P. This pamphlet, with masterly 
brevity, tells the whole story of the dispute between the 
Duchies and Denmark, and contains the text of the Treaty 
of 1852, aud all protocols attendant on it. With it is given 
a beautifully executed genealogical chart of the Royal 
Families of Denmark. Whoever wishes to make himself 
acquainted in half an hour with the question which con- 
cerns the world should read this pamphilet.”"—-Datly Post. 

To be had of all Booksellers, an1 from the Publishers, 

M. J. Wuutrry and Son, 18 Cablestreet, and 23 Lord 
street, Liverpool; and of W. Kent and Co., Paternoster 
row, London. 





OOSEY’S MUSICAL and DRA-| 
MATIC REVIEW, a New Weekly Journal of 
Music and the Drama. Published every Saturday. 
Price Oue Penny, 12 pages 4to. No. 1, March 5th. To | 
be had of every newsveudor and musicseller through- | 
out the country, of Kent and Co., and Boosky and 


Sons, Holles street. 





MR. SMILES’S SEQUEL TO 
“SELF-HELP.” 
Now ready, 15th Thousand, post 8vo., 6s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: 
TRON WORKEKS and TOOL MAKERS. A companion 


volume to “ Self-Help,” and the “ St f Sieph ¥ 
Life.” By Samvet SmIces. on tie euans 


Works by the same Author. 
SELF-HELP. With Illustrations 


of Character and Conduct. 55th Thousand. Post 
Svo. 6a 
8 


The STORY of GEORGE 
ey ge ge ‘S LIFE. Woodcuts. 20th Thousand. 


4. 
LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS. 


From the Earliest Period down to the Death of George 
and Robert Stephenson. 6th Thousgnd. With seven 
Portraits and 300 Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. 63:3. 


5. 
WORKMEN—Their EARNINGS— 
SAVINGS—and STRIKES, Post8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
WORKS 
BY 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, DD, 
Dean of Westminster. 





The following are now Ready. 


SERMONS in the EAST, Preacuep 
nerorre H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES purine His 
Tour, with Norices of some of the Locatrries visited. 
8vo., 93. 

2 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in Coy- 


NECTION with their History. Plans. 8vo., 16s. 


3. 
THE BIBLE in the HOLY LAND: 


being Exrracrs from the above Worx. For the use of 
Village Schools, &c. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 2+. 6d 


4 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
yoy CHURCH—Apbnranam to Samvuer. Plans. 


5 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


EASTERN CHURCH. 8vo., 12s, 


6. 
The UNITY of EVANGELICAL and 


APOSTOLICAL TEACHING. Sermons preached for 
the most part in Canterbury Cathedral. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


7. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 
CANTERBURY; Lanpine of Aveustin, Murper of 
Becket, Epwarp the Biack Paince, Bgcket’s SHRINE. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo., 8s, 6d. 


8. 
ADDRESSES and CHARGES of the 


late BISHOP STANLEY. With a Memoir. 10s. 64. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle street. 


WORKS 
BY HENRY HART MILMAN, DD. 
Dean of St. Paul's. 


1. 
HISTORY of the JEWS, from the 
Earuiest Pertop, continued to MoDERN Times. New 
and Revised Kdition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 


2. 

HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from 
the Birra of Curtst to the Ano.trion of Paoantsm in 
the Roman Empire. New and Revised Edition. 3 vols. 
8vo., 


3. 
HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTI- 


ANITY, including that of the Pores to the PontrricaTe 
of Nicholas V. New and Revised Edition. 9 vols. 80. 
(Jn the Press 





4. 

CHARACTER and CONDUCT of the 

APOSTLES CONSIDERED as an EVIDENCE of 
CHRISUIANITY. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


b. 
LIFE of QUINTUS HORATIUS 


FLACCUS. Illustrations. 8vo., 9s. 


6. 

QUINTI HORATIL FLACCI 

yt meng ~~ with 300 Engravings from the 
utique. 8vo., 21s. 


% 
MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS; 
containing Fail of Jerusalem, Martyr of Antioch, Bel- 
shazzar, Samor, Ann Boleyn, Fazio, and Minor Poems. 
Plates. 3 vols, Feap. 8vo., 183. 


8. 
FALL of JERUSALEM. Feap. 8vo., 


Is, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
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THACKERAY’S LIFE, by TuEopore TAYLor, is now Ready at 


——_ 
MR. BENTLEY’s 


all respectable Libraries and Booksellers, price 7s. 6d. With|NEW PUB LICATIONs 
Photograph from Life, and other Illustrations. “ot 


“ We thank Mr. Taylor for a work which illustrates Thackeray's genius and character.’ 


’ 


—London Review. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly. 


WYLDER’S HAND. By Toseph She 


DAN LE Fanv, Author of “The H , 
yard,” In 3 vols. post 8yo, “ Ouse by the Chang, 


BELLA DONNA: or, the Cros 


the Name. By Gineerr Dyce, Ip Q 
J 2 i. Vols. post 








New Novel by the Author of “ Twice Lost.” 





Just ready, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


LINNET’S 


a TALE. 


TRIAL: 


By “S. M.,” Author of “ Twice Lost,” &c., &c. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS 


and CO., 1 Amen Corner. mi 





An ANSWER to Mr. JOHN STUART MILL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
TILITARIANISM EXPLAINED and 
EXEMPLIFIED in MORAL and POLITICAL 
GOVERNMENT. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








NEW EDITION of Mr. MILL'S WORK en LIBERTY 
On Friday Next will be Published, in 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

QO* LIBERTY. By Jonny Srvart MILL. 
Tiird Edition, 

London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





sewed, or 2s. cloth. 

SKETCH of Sir 

BENJAMIN BRODIE, late Serjeant-Surgeon to 

the Queen, and President of the Royal Society. By 

Henry W. Acianp, Regius Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Oxford. 

London: Loneman, GREEN, 


In crown 8vo., price ls. 


IOGRAPHICAL 


and Co., Paternoster row. 





JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY by Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 
On Monday next will be published, Part T., to be con- 
tinued Monthly, and completed in arts, price 
3s. 6d. each, forming Two Volumes Quarto. 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
7 LANGUAGE. By R.G. Larnam, M.A, M.D., 
F.R.S. &c., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; 
Author of ‘* The English Language,” Founded on 
that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. 
J. Todd, M.A. Vith numerous Emendaiious and 
Additions. 
London: Loxeman and Co. and the other Proprietors. 














NEW and COMPLETED EDITION of ARNOTT'S 
PHYSICS. 
Now ready, Part I. in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
LEMENTS of PHYSICS or 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, written for General 
Use in Plain or Non-technical Language. By Nein 
Arnort, M.D, F.R.S., &c., Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen, Member of the Senate of the University of 
London. Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised, and con- 
taining in the Second Part (to be published in October 
next, price 10s, 6d.) the New completing Chapters on 
Electricity and Astronomy, with an Outline of Popular 
Math ematics. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW DEVOTIONAT WORK by the AUTHOR 
of “AMY HERBERT.” 
Now ready, in 32mo., price 3s. cloth, red edges. 
REPARATION for the HOLY COM- 
MUNION; the Devotions chiefly compiled from 
the Works of Jeremy TayLor, By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert.” 

Religious Works by the same Author. 
THOUGHTS for the HOLY WEEK. 2s. 
READINGS for EVERY DAY in LENT. 
SELF-EXAMINATION BEFORE CONFIRMATION. 

8. 6d, 


READINGS PREPARATORY to CONFIRMATION. 
4s 


5s. 


NIGHT LESSONS from SCRIPTURE. 3s. 
PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. 5s. 
London: Lonemay, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Mr. HENRY ROGERS’ WORKS. 
Third Edition, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo., price 21s. 
SSAYS selected from Contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review. By Henry Rocers. 
Works by the same Author. 
The ECLIPSE of FAITH, Tenth Ejition, price 5s, 
P << joie of ECLIPSE of FAITH. Third Edition, 
is, 6d. 
SELECTIONS from 
R. E. H. 
7s. 6d. 
; FULLERIANA, or the Wisdom and Wit of THomas 
FULLER, With an Essay on his Life and Genius, 2s. 6d. 
REASON and FAITH, reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Review. Fourth Ejition, price ls, 6d. 
*,* Of this work, a Fifth Edition, largely augmented, 
is preparing for the press. 
London: Longman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


the CORRESPONDENCE of 
GREYSON, Esq. Third Edition, price 


ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTIONS to GERMAN and 
FRENCH. 


THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK: on the 
Plan of “* Henry's First Latin Book.” By the Rey. 
T. K. Annoup, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity Colleve, Cambridge ; and W. Frapens- 
porrr, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages at 
Queen's College, Belfast. Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
to gain a fair knowledge of 
the idioms of the language, 
and acquires an extensive 
Vocabulary. Itis intended 


plan as “Henry's First 
Latin Book”) is at once a 
Grammar, Exercise, and | 


This work (on the Fin | 


Construing Book: the] especially for Classical 
Pupil is led by easy steps | Schools. 

KEY to the Exercises. By Dr. Frapersporrr. Third 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

A READING COMPANION to the FIRST 
GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best 
Authors, with Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. By 
the same Editors. Second Edition. 4s. 

The SECOND GERMAN BOOK;; a Syntax, 
and Etymological Vocabulary, with copious Reading 
Lessons and Exereises. Edited by Dr. Frapersporrr. 
6s. Od. " 

Key to the Seeond German Book. Is. 

The FIRST FRENCH BOOK: 
Plan as the First German Book. By the Rey. T. 
ARNOLD, M.A. Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. 

Key to the Exercises, By M. Detiiie. Third Edition. 

d, 





on the same 
K. 


2s 


Rivrnarons, London and Oxford. 


Now ready, Seventh Edition, 
2s. tk 
A DVICE to a MOTHER on the 
Ps MANAGEMENT of her OFFSPRING, and on 
the Treatment of some of their more urgent Diseases. 
By Pye H. Cmavasse, F.R.C.S. 








much enlarged, feap. 8vo., 
1, 





for the SICK ROOM. 

3y Estuer Le Harpy. 
Chap. 1, General Observations. 2. Air. 
and Rest. 4, Cleanliuessand Baths, 5, Dress. 
7. The Sick Room. 8 Practical Duties, 9 Moral 
Duties. 10. The Patient. 11. Visitors. 12. Amuse- 
ments. 13. On Bleeding. 14. Setons, Issues, Blisters, 
and Plasters. 15. Emergencies. 16. Home Ailments. 
17. Sundries. 18. Cookery. 19. Religion. 20. The 
Chamber of Death. 21. The Poor. 
Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


3. Exercise 
6. Diet. 





Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
EALTHY SKIN and HAIR: a 
Populer Treatise on their Preservation and Man- 
agement. 
By Erasmus WI son, F.R.S. 
Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





With Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
N DISEASESof the CHEST, including 
Diseases of the Heart and Great Vessels. 

By Henry Wa. Furver, M.D., Cantab., F.R.C.P., 
Physician to St. George's Hospital. 
“ While in this book Dr. Fuller exhibits great research 
and learning in regard to the theory of disease of the 
lungs and heart, he at the same time puts forth the 
resulis of his experience in a manner calculated to be 
of practical value in matters therapeutic.”—British 
Medical Journal. 
“ Henceforward it will be a standard work among the 
medical literature of this country."—Dublin Medical 
Press. . 
Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 


we WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 
its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- 
tration. Proving that the best and most efficacious cod 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Joun Savory, Member of the Society ef Apothe- 
caries, London. 

John Churchill and Sons, Medical Publishers, New 
Burlington street; and Savory and Moore, Chemists to 
the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
143 New Bond street, London. 





Jouy CuvRcHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. | 


‘Jenny, the apotheosis of pretty 
denny, th Sis of pretty plumpp ‘ 
central figure of this story, Mr. Dee yom 
power. This is one of the most successfyl novels of mt 
seasun,”—Speclator. Qe 
* A remarkable novel and w orthy of admiration, 
of its chapters are in the very best style of novel “a 
The author's power of evolving and depicting chareaay 


is rare.”—Reader. 


MEADOWLEIGH. By the Authe g 
The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” Ing Vols. post frp, 
; “This story possesses very remarkable merit, 
1istory of the Valetudinarian ‘Vindex’ is delici 
—Spectator. our 


The SECOND EDITION of the gu, 


DOW of ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of « 
Lyune,” &¢. 3 vols. post 8vo, of Bag 


“ The best novel Mrs. Wood has written.”—A thenaum, 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH Na’ 
from the Farliest Period to the Present Time By 
C.D. Yoncz. 2 vols. 8vo0., 750 pp. in each, 495 

“ This work is very complete, patriotic, and j " 
and is ably and elegantly written.” —Daily Yee. 








Also, Immediately. 


LEGENDS of ICELAND. Translated y 


GrorGE J. PoweLt and Ermixur Maowvgag 
( Ready. 


In 8yvo., with 25 Illustrations. 


The EASTERN SHORES of th 


ADRIATIC in 1863, with a Visit to Mon 
By the Viscountess STRANGFoRD, Author of * Egy. 
tian Sepulehres and Syrian Shrines. Tn 
Svo., with coloured Lilustrations, [Next week, 


| St. PETERSBURG and WARSAW. 
Scenes Witnessed during a Residence in Rosig 
and Poland in the Years 1363-64. In post 8v0, wig 
Portraits of Mouravieff, and the Grand Duchey 
Coustantine, and ber family, [ Next week, 


IN SPAIN ; a Narrative of Travel in 
1863. By Hans CurisTian ANDERSEN, Author d 
* The Iinprovisatore.” In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
[ Neat weak, 
Ricwarp Benrixy, New Burlington street, Publish 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 64.; half moroceo, Is; 
morvceo, 15s.; free by post. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grixpos. 
“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great orig 





—— | nality....... Right nobly does the axthor discoury 

Just published, feap. 8yo. cloth, 6s. on the crowded mysteries and many-coloured phen 

r ~ 7 TTTpepr — mena of existence....... We can commend the 
HE HOME NURSE and MANUAL velume as a vigorous, stimulating book.”—Britik 


Quarterly Review. 

“The reader will find in it much thought and muh 
reading. ‘There is plenty to think upon, plenty to staly, 
pleuty to entertaiu.”—Jllustrated London News, 

“ Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stopat, 
the third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Chris 
tian, and a man of real soience."—Morning Herald. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


HORTHAND. — Mr. F. PITMAN’ 
NEW SHORTHAND CLASS, Names received 
at 20 Paternoster row.—Terms for the course, 73 64 
The Art taught personally, or by post, for £1 ls. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








280 pp., 3s., free by post. 
EGETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, 
PICKLING, &c. 
“Cook needs it.”"—Spectator. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





BOOKS for CHILDREN and YOUNG PEOPLE 
RESENTATION BOOKS for @ 
OCCASIONS. A very carefully selected stock, from 

all respectable publishers. 

Ewiny FarruFrvtt, Bookseller and Stationer (Printeria 
Ordinary to Her Majesty), 14 Princes street, Hanovet 
square. 

A liberal discount allowed for cash purchases. 


SHORTHAND may easily be acquired 
by READING “THOMPSON'S PHONETIC 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS,” whieh, 
after a short practice, can be read with the same eas 
as common print. No.1, which contains the Alphabet, 
is now published, price 6d., by post 7d. Prospectus of the 
“ Half-Hours,” one Stamp. 
MANUAL of PHONOGRAPIIY (on the principle of 
writing Vowels simultaneously with Consonants) freeby 
posi, 2s. 6d. 








Ready this day, 3 vols. demy 8vo., cloth £1 11s. 64. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION, with 
Index, of MOTLEY'S RISE of the DUTCH 

REPUBLIC. Uniform with the “ History of the Nethe 

lauds.” 

Bicxens and Son, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 





J. Tompson, 119 Chancery lane, London. 
———_— 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


yursT AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 
T and SOCIETY from ELIZA- 


Edited from the Papers at 


awed Anne Deke of MaNcuresteR. Three 
ae ore. Fine Portraits. 30s. A 
sure to exeite curiosity. 
“oi eng matter is here collected from 
gat which are not in everybody's reach.""—Zimes. 
- Duke of Manchester has done a we leome s¢ rvieo 
the lovers of gossip and secret history by publishing 
on family papers.” —Athenwum. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 


Journal and Correspondence. 
New aud Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 
(March 4. 


Illustrated by his 
irs. OLIPHANT. 
on Portrait, 9s. bound. 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. One vol. 


“This very charming story is a perfect poem in prose.” 


—Sun. 

TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 
°R'S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA, and NEW 

—. By Mrs. Murer, wife of Lieutevant- 

Colonel Muter. Two vols. 21s. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

1864. Under the ESPECIAL PATRO- 

ea HER MAJESTY, and Corrected by the 

Nobility. 33rd Edition, with the Arms beautifully 

engraved, 31s, 6d., handsomely bound. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 


Female Convict, Bya Prison Markon. Two vols. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PECULIAR: a Tale of the Great 

Transition. Edited by Wittiam Howrrr. 3 vols. 

“Since Mrs. Stowe's ‘ Uncle Tom’ we have had no tale 

of a similar nature so true, so life-like, till the present 

publication of ' Peculiar.’ "—Odserver, 

Dr, JACOB. By the Author of “ John 

andI.” Three vols. 

WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 


“¢Wildfire’ will undoubtedly add considerably to Mr. 
Thornbury's reputation, 80 vivid is the interest, so clear 


the narrative." —Post. 
A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By the 
Three vols. 


Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 
“ An admirable novel.” —Post. 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. 


Murray. Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. 


RATHLYNN. By the Author of “ The 


Saxon in Ireland.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


CHARLES MACKAY'S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 

Just ready, foap. cloth, price 3s. 61. 

STUDIES from the ANTIQUE and 


SKETCHES from NATURE. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of “‘ Under Green Leaves,” 
“ The Salamandrine,” &c. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo., eight INustrations, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
The TIGER PRINCE; or, Adventures in 
the Wilds of Abyssinia. By Witt1am Daron. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SCENES from the DRAMA of EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY. By W. H. Davenport Avams. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Princess 


of Wales. In crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


CITHARA: Lynicat Porms, Old and New. 
By Maarix F. Turrer, D.C.L. 
In 12mo. cloth, on toned paper, price 5s. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE: or, the Chain and 


its Links. By Emma J. Wornorse, Author of 
Millicent Kendrick,” “* Married Life,” &c 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


TWICE LOST. A Novel in 1 vol. By 


the Author of “Story of a Family,” “Queen 
C, 


Isabel,” & 
Feap. 870., 78. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


NAOMI; or, The Last Days of Jeru- 


salen. By Mrs. J. B. Wess. New Edition, with 
Designs by Gilbert, and View and Plan of Jerusalem. 
Virtue BroTuers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 











New Edition, much enlarged 


: and improved, wit r 
trait of the Author, ad improved, with a po 


price in cloth, 1,624 pages 4to., 
or £2 2s. bound in calf. 


41 Ls. 6d. ; 

W EBSTER’S COMPLETE DIC- 

m AR TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

GOOr and greatly enlarged, by CHAUNCEY 4A. 
ODRICH, Professor in Yale College. 

In this New Edition, One Hundred and Seventy 
aries ve been added, without any addition to the 
Appendix of New Words, giving more than 
inela housand Words collected by the Editor, and 

uding all reeent Scientific Terms. 
cl@ngman and Co, Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and 
4 ‘milton and Co., Groombridge and Sons, Beil aud 
Y, Kent and Co., and Griffin and Co. Edinburgh : 

- enzies. Dublin: M’Glashan and Gill. 

&. Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 


By | 


| SIR 


NOTICE.—New Editions of HARD CASH, by Cuarues Reavr, 
and of TRIALS of the TREDGOLDS, by Durrox Coon, are 
published this day, and an immediate supply may be obtained at all 
the Libraries. , 

London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill. 





Five 





New Work by the Author of the “Arrest of the 
Members,” “Life of Goldsmith,” &c. 


On Thursday, March 3, will be published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo., with Two Portraits from 
the Originals at Port Eliot, price 30s, 


JOHN ELIOT: 
A BIOGRAPHY, 1590-1632. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


“ The most illustrious Confessor in the cause of liberty whom that time produced.” 
—Henry Haan. 











London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 








New and Cheaper Edition of Mr. G. J. Whyte Melville’s 
Last Novel. 


On Monday, March 14, will be published, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo., with Frontis~ 


piece, price 5s. cloth. 
THE GLADIATORS 
A TALE of ROME and JUDAZA. 


By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 





mates them with the various movements and passions 





“ The novel is clever, it is even brilliant, it is written 
with a warm and vigorous eloquence, and the reader is 
carried on from scene to scene, and crisis to crisis, 
amused, interested, excited, If he takes up the book, he 
will read on to the end of the third volume and the des- 
truction of the temple.” — Times. 

“ A strong interest is infused into the ‘Gladiators’ by 
the glimpses it gives us of the infant Christian Church. 
cosee The result is a book which clothes the dry bones 
of history with forms of beauty and streugth, and ani- 


of Luinanity.”"—Daily News. 

“The school or family of Gladiators is the centre 
round which the plot mainly revolves; and with which 
Mr. Melville is thoroughly at home. Tke distinctness 
with which he has set these people before us amounts to 
& positive service to classical literature A book, 
prepared with so much care, dealing with such great 
events, and abounding in brilliant scenes and striking 
situations, well deserves a careful perusal." —Guardian, 

















the same Author. 


List of Works by 
‘The QUEEN’S MARIES, 6s. GENERAL BOUNCE, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY, 5s. 


‘GOOD for NOTHING, 6s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, 5s. DIGBY GRAND, 5s. 
The INTERPRETER, 5s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 











This day is published, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
THE TUSCAN POET 
| GIUSEPPE GIUSTI, AND HIS TIMES. 
| By SUSAN HORNER. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 











This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
SEVEN MONTHS’ 
NCE IN RUSSIAN POLAND IN 1863. 


By the Rev. FORTESCUE L. M. ANDERSON, B.A. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


‘RESIDE 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


WORDS AND PLACES; 
Or, ETYMOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of HISTORY, 
ETHNOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. 

By the Rev. ISAAC TAYLOR. 

MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 
411, MARCH, 1864. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
The Congress Correspondence. 
A Campaigner at Home, I{1T.—Memorial Pootry.—An 
Essay by the Doctor. 
Hades. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Song of the Little Baltung. 
A Week in Bed. 
Village Life in Oudh. II.—Births, Marriages, Deaths, 
aud * Wolf-Boys.” 
Jem Nash, the Dull Boy. 
The Gladiators. 
Land Tenure Question. 
The Parish Priest. 


2. 

Sir JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 
1590—1632. By Jounx Forster. 2 vols. crown 8vo., 
with 2 Portraits from the Originals at Port Eliot. 

(On Thursday next. 


3. 

ESSAYS on the ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by the 
Right Hon, Sir E. Heap, Bar’. 8vo. With Portrait. 

[Just ready. 


4. 

EASTERN EUROPE and 
WESTERN ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on 
Russia, Greece, and Syria, in 1861-23. By Henry 
Agrncg Tinney. Post8vo, With Illustrations. 

[Nearly ready. 
5. 

HISTORY of CIVILIZATION 
in SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Haxry Tuomas 
Bucxize. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

By the same Author. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- 
LAND and FRANCE, Third Edition, 810. 21s. 


6. 

BACON’S ESSAYS: with Anno- 
tations. By Ricnarp WaHareELy, D.D., late Archbishop 
¢ — Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 

6s. 6d. 


% 
The GLADIATORS: a Tale of 


Rome and Judea. By G. J. Wayre Metvitie. Second 
Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8yo., with Frontispiece, 
5a. (On March 14. 


8. 
BLACKFRIARS ; or, the Monks 
s -— a Romantic Chronicle. 3 vols. post 8vo., price 
s. 6d. 


9. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN ; 
a Selestion of the Contributions of “A. K. H. B.” to 
Fraser's Magazine. New aud cheaper Edition, in crown 
8yo0., price 38. 6d. 


10. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of 
the Iate Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE, Bart. By H. W. 
AcLAND, Regius Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Oxford. Crown 8yvo. 1s.-sewed, 2s. cloth. 
11. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 
LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Poople's Edi- 
tion, condensed; with 46 Lllustrations and Maps. 2 
vols. crown 8yo. 12s. 

The Original Edition, 2 vois. 4to. 48s. 
ee Edition, 2 vols. square crown S8yo. 
s. 6d. 


12. 


The NATURE and EXTENT of 


DIVINE INSPIRATION, as stated by the Writers, and 
deduced from the Facts, of the New Testament. By the 
Rey. C, A. Row, M.A. 8yo. 12s. 


18. 

LYRA GERMANICA. Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C. WinxkwortH. New 
Editions of the First and Second Series. 2 vols. foap. 8yo. 
Price 5s. each. 


14. 
LYRA MESSIANICA; Hymns 


and Verses, Ancient and Modern, on the Life of Christ ; 
with other Poems. Collected and edited by the Rey. 
Orpy SHipuey, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

15. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the 


MIDDLE CLASS"S. By Earl Fortescue, Patron of 
the Devou County School. With an Appendix. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


16. 
The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS ; 


or, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Nett Arxorr, M.D., 
F.R.S. New and completed edition, Part I., 8vo. 10:. 6d. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 


HATCHARD AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The TWO FAMILIES; or, the 


Power of Religion. By J. C. Bareman, author of * The 
Netherwoods of Otterpool.” Feap. cloth, 33. 6d. 


“This is an entertaining bok, written in an unambi- 
tious and clear style, showing the elevating influence of 
religion, and the baneful effects of neglecting it. The 
moral of the story is healthful aud not overdrawn, 
although rather hackneyed. We cordially praise the 
book for its earnestness aud simplicity."—Public 
Opinion. 

“ This little book is so well written that we trust it will 
have a very wide circulation. Mrs. Bateman’s clever 
volume is admirably adapted for young people, but all 
may profit by its contents.”"—Examiner. 


GABRIELLE HASTINGS, the 
PROFESSORS WARD; a Tale, By A.S. W. Feap. 





“ This is a charming story, written with an excellent 
purpose, and with sufficient point and intelligence to do 
a large amount ot good.”— Weekly Messenger. 


“Young readers may spend some hours agreeably, 
and not without profit It is a pathetic, well-written 
story."—Reader. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLES. The 


EPIS'LES to the THESSALONIANS. With an 
Introduction, Notes, Practical Thoughts, and Prayers for 
Private and Family Uso. By EpwanD Hgapianp, M.A., 
Rector of Broadway, Vorset, late lellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge; and Henry Barciay Swere, M.A., Fellow 
of Caius College, and Curate of Blagdov, Somerset. 
Ciown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


THOUGHTS on PREACHING : 


Specially in Relation to the Requirements of the Ago 
By Dante Moors, M.A, Incumbent of Camden Church, 
Camberwell, and Tuesday Morning Lecturer at St. 
Margaret's, Lothbury. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


“This is a valuable work; the most valuable manual 
we have on the subject."—Christian Remembrancer. 


‘*Mr. Moore has succeeded in advancing many princi- 
ples and suggestions by which success (in preaching) 
may be obtained. A work of this kind was wanted. 
The various topics included in the idea of a good sermon 
are fully discussed, and many admirable hints are 
furnished on the parts and arrangements of a sermon, 
on style in relation to preaching, the delivery of a 
sermon, and extemporal preaching, &c."—Journal of 
Sacred Literature. 


PLANS and ESTIMATES for 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. By Lady CaRroLine 
Kerrison, 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“There is here sufficient material given for an estimate 
of cost, and in the simpleelegance of the designs and 
well packed arrangement of the accommodation whieh 
they give, is evidence of the thorough fitness ofthe 
Authoress fur the benevoleut work she has undertaken. 
Nothing can be more simple, or, in better taste than the 
style of the building here recommended, and an examina- 
tion of the designs will show that Lady Kerrison has 
here made a vory useful contribution to the efforts now 
being made to improve the coadition of the Jabourer.”— 
Gardener's Chronicle. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 109th Thousan]. 15mo. cloth, 33. 6d. 
The Library Edition, crown 8vo. extra cloth, gilt edges, 
83; The Illustrated Edition, 4to. extra clot!,, gilt edges, 
21s; morocco extra Or antique, 363. 


HINTS on EARLY EDUCA- 
TION and NURSERY DISCIPLINE, 17th Edition, 
Feap. cloth, 3s. 

“T think I may say that of all men we meet with, nine 
parts out often are what they are, good or evil, useful or 
not, by their educ ition,” —LZocke. 





MISS TYTLER'S JUVENILE WORKS. 
LEILA ; or THE ISLAND. By Ann 


Fraser TytLer. Eighth Edition. Feap. cloth, 4%. 6d‘ 
By the same, 


LEILA in ENGLAND; a Continuation of 
‘ -% or, The Island.” Fourth Edition, Feap. cloth, 
3. Gd. 


LEILA at HOME; a Continuation of “Leila 
in ENGLAND.” fourth Edition. Feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY and FLORENCE;; or Grave and Gay. 


Eleventh Edition, IF cap. cluth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. 


Fifth Edition. Feap. cloth 6s. 


‘These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings 
are especially valuable for their religious spirit. She has 
taken a just position between the Rationalism of the last 
generation aud the puritauism of the present, while the 
perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from 
juvenile life show powers which might be more ambiti- 
ously displayed but cannot be better bestowed.”"— 
Qua: terly Review. 





London : 


HATCHARD and CO., 187 Piccadilly. 


a 
PUBLISHED By 


WM. BLACKWOOD & soy 
CAXTONIANA; a Series of 


on Life, Literature, and Manners. By gj 

“i ’ - By Sir EB 
Lytron, Bart, author of “The © " UL 
vols. post 8y0., 21s. Sxtons,” de ty 


The BOATMAN. By Prstsrpin, 
Caxron. Originally ublished in « 
Magazine.” Price 1s. ° ” Black 

JOURNAL of the DIScoy 
of the SOURCE of the NILE. By Jony a 
Spexe, Captain H.M. Indian Army. ‘One large wa 
8vo., price 2ls., with Maps and numerous Fagray 


The INVASION of the CRIME. 
its Origin, and its Progress down to the Death off.) 
Raglan. By ALexanpeR W. Krna.axe, MP, a 
Elition. Vols. and II., 8v0.,328, out 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTT IER 
CAVALIERS. Illustrated by J. Noel Paton ang Wa 
Paton, A.R.S.A. Engraved by John Thompson, 1 
Linton, W. Thomas, J. W. Whymper, J. Cooper Wt 
Green, Dalziels Brothers, E. Evans, &c, ra 

Small quarto, printed on toned r, bo 
cloth, 21s. iain and in i 
This day is published, 

INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS, tj 
a list, a'phabetically arranged, of the Principal 
the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivalont a 
Countries in which they are situated, and their lacitudy 
and longitudes. Compiled specially with referencs 
Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas, but applicable i u 
modern atlases and maps. In one large Volume om. 
pp. 676, price 21s. 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYaAj 
ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In aseiag 
entirely original and authentic maps. With sepuny 
Index to each Map, comprising nearly 150,00) placa, 

«*» To the Map of Africa in the present edition hy 
been added the Discoveries of Captain Speke, compila 
from his sketcli-maps and field-books. 

Subscribers to the Royal Atlas may have this aditig 
free of charge, on application to the publishers, 

In imperial folio, half-bound russia or moro, 
£5 Lis. 6d, 

ELEMENTS OF MODERN Gf. 
GRAPHY, for the use of Junior Classes. By the Re. 
Avex. Mackay, A.M., F.R.G.S. In crown 80, » 
304, price 3s. 

THREE MONTHS in the SOUTHER 
STATES. APRIL—JUNE, 1863. By Lieut-Col Fx. 
MANTLE, Coldstream Guards. With Portraits, con 
8vo., 7a. 64. 

TARA ; a Mahratta Tale. By Capt 


Meapows Taytor. 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


ADAM BEDE. The MILL on th 
FLOSS. SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, and SIL 
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